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SOLITARY ISLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 
EXTREMES MEET, 


_ AMONG the many beautiful islands in -that wonderful cluster 
"at the source of the river St. Lawrence is one noticeable for its 
"petty size and peculiar conformation. It covers a quarter of an 
"acre, perhaps, and, lying at the foot of a sister island some seven 
“miles long, would never attract the attention of visitors but for 
"its shape and the excellent view it gives of the distant village 
‘of Clayburgh. Smaller islands, mere rocky stars on the watery 
‘blue, crowd about it on all sides, and larger ones close at hand 
| shut it out from the sight of approaching travellers ; but arching 
)its back from the water like a bow, and throwing into the air a 
-natural pyramid of moss-eaten graystone, it offers a summit as 
"high above its nobler sisters as one could desire. Nature has 
' provided a stairway to the platform above, and a stunted tree 
) clinging there welcomes the sight-seer with scanty but not unde- 
sirable shade. 
| Here, on a day of early September, sat a man quietly and 
» meditatively looking upon the splendid view before him. The 
| Sun was swinging close to the far Canadian horizon, and Clay- 
} burgh was crimsoned with its cold autumn glory. The water 
was on fire. With every ripple and wave red sparks and flames 

"seemed to shoot into the air, the smoky woods lending to the 
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illusion. It was neither chilly nor warm. A pleasant mean 
prevailed in the air, and so softly did the colors of dying day 
blend with those of the coming night that he who sat there was 
clearly unmindful of the passing hours. His gaze wandered 


from one feature of the scene to another, and its placidity was — 


reflected in the repose of his body, in his gentle breathing, and 
in the pensive expression of his face. His general appearance 
was not that of one gifted with many of the finer human instincts, 
A blue shirt, gray breeches, undressed shoes, cap and leggings, all 
of very coarse, well-used material, made up his costume; his skin 
was toughened and browned as by years of exposure, and a curly 
red beard covered the lower part of the face. The rifle at his 
side, and the fishing-tackle in his canoe below him, indicated the 
professional sportsman. No one would cast upon the man a 
second look, and yet there was much more about him, as there is 
about every man, than even second glances would discover. His 
light hair and red beard were of very fine texture, his hands 
were shapely, his features delicately cut, and his blue eyes, ifa 


little too keen in their glance, were sympathetic and expressive; | 


but his skin cap hid hair and face, and tanned complexion and 
rough costume hid much more from curious eyes. As he looked 
at the distant village bathed in sunset fire he muttered to him. 
self, and not seldom the unheeded tears fell down his cheek; but 
his emotion was gentle, and his thoughts led to no more violent 
expression of feeling. ' 

“Ah! friend Scott, dreaming, hey ?” 

A rough voice came from below, where a corpulent, half- 
naked man was just rising from the water. 

Scott looked down quietly. 

“ You had quite a swim of it, Pen’l’ton,” he said, without 
moving. ‘ Thought you couldn’t hev got here for a good hour 
yet.” : 

“ The devil!” growled Pendleton, shaking himself like a dog 
and swinging his naked arms to take off the chill. ‘“You'rea 
nice man, to allow me to swim all the way, and your boat so 
handy!” I’m chilled through. Why in thunder didn’t you shout 
when you saw me coming?”’ 

“ Didn’t know you were comin’ till I saw you half-way over, 
squire. Did you want to see me?” 

“Did I want to see you?” sneered the squire as he rum- 
maged the canoe. “No; I want to see your whiskey-bottle— 
haven’t any, confound ye! I'ma likely man to leave my clothes 
on the island and swim this far, and do it all for nothing. Look 
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at me,” bawled he, as he began to mount the natural steps, “ and 
ask that question again.” 

Scott rose from his reclining position as he arrived on the 
platform. 

“Tt’s a strange fix for you, Pen’l’ton,” said he, amused. 
“You're not runnin’ away from the law, may be?”’ 

“Yes, I am running away from the law,” answered the 
squire, shaking his fistat Clayburgh. “ Blame ’em! they haven't 
left me a place this side of France or South America to hide in. 
They are after my head, man; they’ve offered a reward—both of 
‘em, Uncle Sam and Queen Victory—to any man, woman, child, 
or jackass that will present ’em with me, dead or alive, or with 
my head.” 

“T heard somethin’—” began the hunter. 

“Of course you did. They’re all talking about it—about the 
fool Pendleton, who sided with Mackenzie, another fool, and 
helped him to get justice for Canadians, and now has two gov- 
ernments after him. Well, I’m the man, and I’ve come to you 
for help ; nobody else wants to give it. Blame ’em, the chickens! 
They free citizens of this country—bah!” 

“T’m glad you lit on me, squire,” Scott began again. 

“Oh! are you?” sneered the squire, nettled by the tone. 
“ Well, that’s new, that’s startling. Wait till you hear the whole 
of it.. ‘ Any man who harbors, assists, feeds, etc., Squire Pendle- 
ton goes to jail along with him when he’s caught.’ How do you 
like that, hey ?” 

Scott was silent and turned his gaze in the direction of the 
town, whose spires alone now caught the reflection of the sun’s 
last rays. Pendleton evidently did not expect this significant 
action on the hunter’s part, and he grew uneasy and angry. A 
half-sigh escaped him, for his position was really one of peril, and 
there were others interested in his fate whom his capture would 
affect most bitterly. 

“T don’t wish to bring any one into trouble, Scott,” he has- 
tened to say, “and I’m not going to do it for you. But, know- 
ing these islands as you do, I thought you could show me some 
hiding-place that would give me refuge until I can leave the 
country. For they’ll not catch me—no, not if I have to swim to 
the Bay of Biscay.” 

There was no answer from Scott, and his thoughts seemed to 
be miles away from the squire’s affairs. Pendleton stood for a 
moment irresolute, and then he hastily descended the steps and 
jumped into the canoe. 
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“You're like the rest,” he muttered. ‘“ There’s not a man 
among the whole crew. Well, you can meditate there for the 
rest of the night or swim for it. I’m going to make this my 
property.” He attempted to cut the rope of the canoe, when by 
a dexterous jerk Scott upset the boat and the squire went into 
the water headlong. As he rose spluttering the hunter was 
smilingly engaged in rescuing hié floating tackle. 

“ Foolin’ with governments is dangerous,” said he, “ an’ it’s 
natural to think I don’t want to get mixed up in your evil doin’s, 
But then I’m not goin’ back on ye, squire, not if I know it, even 
though my head was concerned, which it isn’t, for in this country 
they don’t go quite so much on the head-choppin’ as I’ve heard 
tell of in other countries. I kin find a place for ye, p’raps. It 
mayn’t be much to your likin’, for beds are scarce, an’ furniture 
has to grow of itself thar. But you'll hev the sun to call ye at 
six o'clock, an’ the stars will see ye to bed and watch over ye all 
night along with the singin’ o’ the water. Squire, them’s my 
comforts.” 

“They agree with you mightily,” muttered Pendleton, who 
was now rather subdued. WHaving put his boat in order, Scott 
invited his companion to enter and was surprised to receive a 
cold and emphatic refusal. 

“T’ve got a new idea from that ducking,” he said gloomily, 
“and I’m going to follow it out. Good-by; thanks for your 
offer.” And he plunged into the water again, only to be pulled 
out almost roughly by a strong, impatient hand. 

“ This,” said the squire, purpling, “is—”’ 

“Common sense—nothin’ less, Pen’l’ton,” was the firm, severe 
interruption. “ Don’t ye think I know more about this business 
of yours than to let you walk right smack into the hands of the 
officers? What’r you thinkin’ of? What about Ruth?” 

“Yes, yes, you're right,” the other answered hastily. “I’ma 
fool. Poor Ruth! Goon. I'll go to the devil, if you say so.” 

Scott smiled and pointed to the boat, in which the squire 
penitently took his seat. 

“Shall we go for your clothes?” 

“Let ’em stay there. If they think me drowned, so much the 
better.” 

Scott pushed ofi and took his course eastward. The sun had 
set and heavy clouds had closed like prison-gates on his retreat- 
ing glories. A thin mist was pushing itself from the marshy 
shores. The silence of coming night was scarcely disturbed by the 
dip of the paddle and the cry of the wild duck in the distance. 
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“ They'll not see our course,” Pendleton said, half to himself, 
“and Ruth will be satisfied. Poor Ruth!” 

Scott did not hear him. His eyes were fixed, as usual, on the 
scenes around him, and reflected more than ever the emotions of 
his simple heart. These must have been very pleasant then, for 
his face was lit up by a happy smile. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE WALLACES AT HOME, 


CLOSE upon the same hour which witnessed the meeting of 
the hunter and the squire on the island the bell in the dining- 
room of Mistress Winifred Wallace’s pleasant home announced 
the evening tea. Mrs. Wallace herself, had attended to the ar- 
rangements of the tea-table, and was now standing at the win- 
dow awaiting the coming of her family. Her smooth, dark hair 
was combed over her long cheeks, and her smiling face looked 
out from the encircling locks like a picture from its frame. 
When five minutes passed without the appearance of a single 
member of the family, she raised the window gently and in- 
quired of a very small gentleman, lost among the grape-vines in 
the garden, “if he thought the little bull would like supper that 
evening.” 

“ Why in the divil don’t you ring the bell?” said the small 
gentleman sharply. “How do I know supper’s ready? How 
do you know? How does any one know? Nobody knows, 
confound you!” 

“Seemingly, dear, I know,” replied madam, with perfect 
modulation of her soft tones. “The little bull is losing his hear- 
ing as well as his mind, when the bell at his very ear isn’t no- 
ticed.” 

And the lady laughed sweetly, while the gentleman fumed in 
a fury of absurd passion and came rushing into the open space 
Itke an aged bear. He was a dapper little fellow, with a face so 
excessively wrinkled that his eyes were visible only when light 
shot a ray from them. He jerked out a series of broken sen- 
tences in a mumbling way, which made Mrs. Wallace laugh the 
more. 

“ Seemingly you will spoil your appetite,” said she. 

“ No,” said he, putting on hig coat, “ but I’ll spoil yours when 
I get inside.” 

“‘ If you see any of the children, Billy, call them—” 
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“What’s the bell for?” roared Billy. 

“You're all alike, seemingly,” said madam. “ They don’t hear 
any better than their father.” 

“Quarrelling again!” said a thin, spiteful voice from the 
depths of a garden arbor. “Is there any place in the town 
where one can escape from the intolerable gabble between you 
two?” 

“Oh! ho!” roared Mr. Wallace, diverted from his passion by 
this new voice. “So me Lady Gwindoline Far-an’-near is there, 
is she? You're a match for your mother, ye divil! Come out 
and give her a taste of your tongue, Sararann.” 

Mrs. Wallace hastily shut the window, but the owner of the 
voice came out on the garden walk at her father’s invitation. 
She was a young lady of twenty-three, dressed carefully and 
with some taste. Her light, curling hair was bound with ribbon, 
and her complexion was a marvel of purity, but there was a dis- 
agreeable sneer around her mouth, and shallow vanity was ex- 
pressed in every feature. “Too late,” said Mr. Wallace, looking 
after his wife ; “she’s gone. Would your ladyship condescind to 
sup with us this evening?” 

“TI condescend a good deal,” muttered Sara, “but, thank 
Heaven! it won’t last long. The first man that offers him- 
self—” 

“That'll do, miss,” was the stern interruption. “The first 
man that dares to say a word to you before I give him leave will 
know who’s who in this house.” 

“Where are the others?” asked Sara, as she preceded her 
father into the dining-room. 

“Tramping, of course,” said Billy. ‘“ Where else? We get 
no good of them morning, noon, or night.” 

“They are your pets, papa; what more can you expect of 
them,” remarked Sara ironically. 

“ Well, you’re not a pet,” Billy snarled, “and how much better 
are you? They have sense; you haven’t any, with your novels, 
and stories, and silly songs. I'll tear every novel to pieces. 
You have wan there in your pocket. Give it to me this instant!” 
And Billy jumped up in a second fit of rage more ridiculous 
and alarming than the first. ‘Seemingly, dear, you will smash 
the china,” murmured Mrs. Wallace ; “and here are the children 
coming.” 

Billy suddenly took his seat at these words and allowed his 
rage to subside. A remarkable quiet fell on these three mem- 
bers of this interesting family, and a stranger just entering would 
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not suspect that he followed close on a departing family storm. 
The children’s voices were now heard in the hall—loud, cheery, 
laughing voices that brought a smile to every corner of Billy’s 
many-cornered face—and after some running about they burst in 
with all the impetuosity of vigorous, hungry youth. The young 
lady who preceded the tall young fellow with serious face might, 
by a stretch of English, be termed a child, for she was little, deli- 
cate, sweet-faced, and pert; but her brother was a child of 
twenty-five years, very manly and very handsome, as any boy of 
fair figure, height, and muscle must be when health courses in his 
blood and talent in his brain. 

“ Late, as usual,” exclaimed the girl as she took her seat ; “ but 
it’s anovelty to find Sararann—I beg your pardon; I meant Pearl 
—ahead of us. Are you out of novels, or did the last chapter 
and the tea-bell chime in with each other?” 

“Mind your business,” retorted Sara bitterly. 

“TI see we kept you waiting, mother,” said the young man— 
Florian his father called him. “ Belinda is lively enough in 
leaving the house, but slow in returning. I fancy her appetite 
is not very keen.” 

“Seemingly, dear, you are all falling into bad habits,” said 
Mrs. Wallace, “and I don’t see the use of being regular myself 
when the rest of you won’t be so.” 

“Qh! but I see the use,” said the son, “‘ for we must have one 
steady person here, where all are so light-headed. If the clocks 
run at all they must run on time.” 

“Good ! that’s good!” cried Billy, withaloud laugh. “She’s 
the clock of the family—first-rate, Flory !—and she never stops 
—on time always—can’t help it—why should she?” 

“There it is again—laughing over nothing and shaking the 
table! Such vulgarity!” muttered Sara so that no one save 
Belinda would hear. . 

“ What a pity he is your father!” replied Belinda in the same 
tone. “If you could claim some elegant aristocrat as a parent— 
Mr. Buck, for instance; but that would not do, since you expect 
to have him for a husband, I hear.” ; 

Sara grew a little pale and bent low over her plate. 

“Florian knows it,” Belinda continued, “and perhaps you 
won’t enjoy yourself for a week or two—oh! no, to be sure not— 
with your window locked and Mr. Buck singing doleful hymns 
under it.” 

“You don’t hear mother,” interrupted Florian; “she is talk- 
ing to you, Linda.” 
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“IT beg your pardon, mamma; I had a story for Pearl—I mean 
Sararann. What were you saying?” 

“ Frank Hanley was here this afternoon and left a message for 
you ; his mother is planning a picnic for October, the last of the 
season, and wishes you over to advise with her.” 

“That is good news,” said Florian. “I like the idea myself, 
for it will perhaps be the very last I shall enjoy here. Now, 
don’t begin to frown, Linda.” 

“Nonsense!” said Billy. “ Still talking of goingaway? Tut, 
tut! Clayburgh is big enough if you were twice as proud. 
Stuff! What are you boys thinking of nowadays?” 

Linda looked reproachfully at Florian, and a silence fell sud- 
denly on them all. This threat of leaving the paternal roof was 
the one cloud in the family sky. Mrs. Wallace was not so much 
sorry as glad that for a moment the strife of the family had 
ended, while the tears trembled in Linda’s eyes and Billy’s face 
worked curiously. The members of the family presented a very 
strange appearance as they sat facing one another around the 
table, for not one individual bore even the faintest resemblance 
to the other. The father was a mite of a little man, with no 
color in his hair, no expression in his face, and no outline to his 
features. The mother was a model of smiling smoothness, dark- 
skinned like a gipsy—a promoter of disturbances, yet ever anx- 
ious for peace. Sara was of a fair complexion and a second edi- 
tion of the beautiful Miss McBride, whom Billy courted in the 
halcyon long-ago; while Linda and Florian were very pure 
types of Roman beauty, the former marble-skinned and raven- 
haired, the latter dark brown as to his hair, and with skin like 
a sailor’s. In temperament Billy was all fire and his wife the 
purest oil; Sara had as little heart as she had intellect; while 
her brother and sister enjoyed a liberal endowment of the gifts 
which go to make man and woman charming. Linda was in- 
clined to levity, yet capable of deep feeling, and her brother was 
full of manly candor and had the disposition of a philosopher. 

“T don’t like to hear this talk of going away,” said Billy, 
breaking the silence first. “I won’t have it. Going away, 
indeed! Let me hear no more of it. Pshaw! nonsense! What 
does it amount to, hey, Winny ?” 

Mrs. Wallace, thus appealed to, said she was sure there was 
more in it than he thought, and— 

“Oh! of course,” interrupted he, blazing at once; “side al- 
ways with the boys—that’s you—with the boys always, wrong or 
not. Go to the divil!” 
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“Seemingly, dear, you don’t give me time to say—” 

“Oh! no, I never do,” he roared; “I needn’t say anything 
when the boys speak. No, of course not; why should I? Let 
the boys go to the divil and you go with them—always side with 
them.” 

“TIsn’t that natural, father?” asked Florian, with a smile all- 
powerful to subdue the old gentleman’s anger. “Wasn't it 
because of siding with a boy when she was young that she left 
her family and went with you?” 

“Ha! ha! there it is again. Right, Flory—always right. I'll 
tell that to Pére Rougevin—good, me boy !—that and the clock 
—she’s a clock—she never stops—she sides with the clock.” 

They all laughed at this confusion of words, and in conse- 
quence the table trembled in a very vulgar way, but Sara was 
too much taken up with herself to pay any further attention. 

“ You are putting ideas into papa’s head,” said Linda, “ that 
confuse him. And they are sure to crop out in his arguments 
with Mr. Buck ’—Sara started at the name and looked apprehen- 
sively at her brother. “Fancy him bringing in a clock in sup- 
port of the doctrine of baptism, or making mamma’s preference 
for the boys a prop to the sacrament of matrimony !” 

“There is nothing like confusing Mr. Buck,” said Florian ; 
“and he knows so little of anything that the confusion of an 
opponent only adds to his own.” | 

“T wonder he never thinks of marrying,” said Mrs. Wallace. 

“So very few think of marrying him,” murmured Linda. 

“ And the idea of a wife who could beat him in an argument,” 
Florian laughed, “ would frighten him.” 

“If he takes the one report is giving him,” Linda began— 

“ He’san idiot!” broke in Billy. “He’safool! No use argu- 
ing with him. All talk—no sense; can;t understand a man— 
never tries—why should he? He’sa fool.” 

“Ts there talk of his getting married?”’ asked Mrs. Wallace. 

“A little,” Florian answered. “But how many times have 
people talked of it, and he hasn’t done it yet.” He threw a 
warning look at Linda, who was mischievous enough at that 
moment to say anything. 

“Who are they talking of now?” asked Billy, regardless of 
grammar. 

“You will excuse me,” said Florian, rising. ‘I am in a hurry 
this evening. Sara, I wish to speak with you for a moment.” 

They all rose at this remark, for the meal was ended. Flo- 
rian’s manner was no graver than usual, but Mrs. Wallace found 
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some connection between Billy’s question and her son’s desire 
to talk with his sister, and, in her quiet way, was anxious and 
concerned. 


CHAPTER III. 


CLOUDS. 


LINDA went out on the veranda, while Sara was led by her 
brother into the little room he called his study. It was filled 


with books, papers, and optical instruments. One window only — 


admitted the light, and had painted on its narrow panes a 
water-view, with pine-fringed islands and the northwest sky 
for a background. Florian motioned his sister toa chair. She 
was pale but calm and obstinate-looking. Her face had set itself 


in a cold and hard expression, and, although it did not daunt the 


youth, it rendered him uneasy. 

“1 was a little surprised to-day—” he began, 

“ You always are,” she retorted tauntingly, but without look- 
ing at him. 

“To hear your name coupled freely, very freely, with Mr. 
Buck’s. It seemed to be understood that Mr. Buck was an ac- 
cepted suitor of yours, and that before long matrimony would 
make a convert to Protestantism where conviction could not.” 

“Well, what of it? Is Mr. Buck less a gentleman because 
he is a minister—” 

“Excuse me if I do not argue that point,” her brother inter- 
rupted. “I admit he is not, otherwise I would have knocked 
down the man who dared to mingle your names in my presence. 
Mr. Buck is a gentleman, though a little shallow and sometimes 
silly. What I desire to know is, have you given any reason to 
others to talk of you in this way?” 

“ And if I have am I bound to tell you of it?” 

“You misunderstand me, Sara,” he said gently. “I am not 
your master but your brother, and I ask the question, not be- 
cause you are bound to answer it, but because it will be better 
for you to do so.” 

“‘ Well, people will talk,” she replied lightly, “and, unless Mr. 
Buck has presumed to speak about me, I have never given him 
the slightest encouragement.” 

“Why, then, should these things be said?” Florian persisted. 
“ Are you sure that you have not even thought of encouraging 
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him? May not some of your actions which you thought light 
and unmeaning have given him reason to think—” 

“] won’t answer any more,” she said, bridling. ‘“ Why, one 
would think I was in a witness-box, sworn to tell my very 


thoughts to you. It’s worse than the Inquisition ! ” 


“Than the Inquisition!” repeated Florian in astonishment. 
“Perhaps it might be worse than that, if the matter comes to 
father’s ears.”’ 

Sara’s lips quivered at this implied threat, and the tears filled 
her eyes. They were tears of spite, not grief. 

“You are mean enough to tell him.” And her voice trembled 
despite her pride. “I am persecuted everywhere. No one 
seems to care for me.” 

“It is just because we care for you, all of us, that we trouble 
you so much. Is it.no pain to us that you should marry a Pro- 
testant minister and be lost to the faith?” 

She broke into fitful sobbing. Florian walked to the win- 
dow and looked out gloomily on the scene. A tall, clerical gen- 
tleman walking down the street raised his hat politely as he 
passed, and the young man could not repress a smile as he recog- 
nized the evangelical minister on account of whom this domestic 
storm had been raised. Mr. Buck was spotless in his personal 
make-up, having always the appearance of wearing a new suit, 
and of just having bathed and shaved and said his prayers. 
Florian hurled a mock anathema after him. Sarah dried her 
eyes at length, and from tears proceeded to frowns. She be- 
came suddenly vindictive. 

“TI won’t stand this persecution any longer,” she said, rising. 
“You may tell every one, you may tell the wrinkled old bore 
yonder ””—she alluded to her father—“ you may tell the world ; 
but I shall do as I please, and if you attempt any more of this I 
have at least one refuge open to me.’ 

“ Then it is true,” said her brother, with ominous wei in his 
voice. | 

*.“ You can believe it, if you wish to.” And she attempted to 
leave the room, but he stood between her and the door, with so 
stern a face that she grew frightened again. 

“You must remember,” he said, “ that this is no child’s play, 
and that until you satisfy me one way or another as to what you 
have done in this matter your life will be twice as unpleasant as 
you say it has been. Your father shall know of it at once, the 
priest shall hear it as soon as may be, and Mr. Buck shall receive 
such a warning from me as to make a union with you unde- 
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sirable. Now you can take your choice—make a clean breast of 
what you know or prepare to suffer.” 

She walked over to the window for a moment and burst out 
crying again. Her brother, stern as he looked, felt a sudden 
pang, and sighed. 

i “Tt is true,” he thought, “and, worse than all, she cares for 
im.” 

There was a long silence until Sara had dried her tears once 
more and was calm enough to speak. Her first words showed 
that she had become reasonable. 

“You make me suffer for nothing,” she said. 

“TI suffer myself much more,” he replied, taking the olive. 
branch and changing his stern mood to one of tender appeal. 
“You are too dear to me, my sister, that I should look on you 
throwing yourself into an abyss, and not feel troubled. Have 
you no pity for us who love you? Do you not know that our 
grief would be less hopeless, less keen, to see you dead than to 
see you the wife of this man? Dead, you would be still ours; 
living and his wife, our separation would be eternal. Sara, 
think for a moment and you will see your folly.” 

“T haven’t been guilty of any folly. Mr. Buck was foolish 
enough to pay his addresses to me, but I never encouraged him, 
never responded even. And, since you don’t wish it, I’ll not look 
"at him again.” 

“Thank you,” said Florian, but he was not at all satisfied. 
Sara may have thought that her last speech was exceedingly 
frank, and truthful enough in appearance to deceive her brother, 
but her face was not reassuring. He saw no sincerity there, but 
only the assumption of sincerity, and went away, sad, to join 
Linda outside, while Sara, after making a face at him as he re- 
tired, hurried away to her own room and a new novel. 

Linda was standing where the sun could fall on her face 
through a veil of green leaves, and peering down on the river. 
Alone, her bright eyes showed no mischievous lights, and her 
sweet face reposed in the shadow of tender, serious dreamings. 
But the laugh was ready when her brother’s step disturbed 
her. 

“Well, you got little satisfaction from Pearl, I see,” were her 
first words. 

“How do you know?” he replied tartly. “My face doesn’t 
show it.” 

“] didn’t look at your face, but I know my sweet sister to a 
dot. Now that I do look, your face is clearerthan a map. Don't 
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flatter yourself that it can hide your thoughts so easily. It is 
ridiculous to see how vain you are on that point.” 

He laughed good-naturedly. 

“Tam beginning to think we don’t treat Sara fairly—” 

“ Sararann,” she interrupted. 

“There it is,” he said. ‘ You call her names and tease her. 
Her father scolds her, her mother quarrels with her, and I—well, 
|” 

“Well, you would like to take her part, and can’t. No one 
can. Her name is Sara, and she actually cries sometimes to 
think her name isn’t Pearl or Gwendoline. She is as shallow as 
a mud-puddle; and as for her faith—well, she’ll marry Rev. Mr. 
Buck and follow him through every shade of opinion from his 
present Methodism to Mormonism.” 

“How you women can describe one another!” 

“Then you see I speak the truth. I have no patience with 
her. She hasn’t one soft spot in her heart that responds to the 
pressure of a gentle emotion. Heavens! what a family is ours 
for contrarieties.” 

“ Wouldn’t it benefit some of us,” said he gently, “if we could 
count our own faults as readily as we count hers?” 

She laughed in scorn. 

“I can count mine,” she replied gaily, “and it doesn’t make 
me one bit better, as far as she is concerned. Yet won’t we cry 
our eyes out when she becomes Mrs. Buck! O Florian! it’s 
simply horrible.” 

And straightway the tears were in her eyes, and she turned 
away as if indignant with herself. He watched her with affec- 
tionate admiration, and then started suddenly and looked again. 

“Come here, you witch,” he said, and when she came, laugh- 
ing, he pulled her cheeks and pinched her arms. 

“What! you have been losing flesh.” 

“ And you never noticed it! What a compliment!” 

“Oh! but I was of the opinion that love fattens. What a 
blunder! And you noticed it and said nothing.” 

“No, but I did very much. I ate more, and studied and read 
less. But tell me, what did Lady Gwendoline Vere-de-Vere—” 

“T would rather—” 

“ Well, Sara, then—what did she say ?” 

“Nothing ; neither admitted nor denied, but fussed a good 
deal, wept and defied me, and wound up by declaring that she 
was innocent and would never do it again.” 

“TI wish we could believe her.” 
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“ And don’t you?” he said reproachfully. 

“T am sorry to think Ido not. But Pear—Sara is not very 
truthful. While you are here it may do very well; when you 
are gone—” 

“Tam not gone yet,” he said when she hesitated. 

“This incident may hinder your going. I hope it will. I 
would be tempted to favor Mr. Buck, if it would.” 

“Be reasonable, child. We must all part one day, and why 
not now, when health and youth belong to us? Separation is to 
be expected, and has happened to so many families that we should 
not wonder if it happens to ours.” ; 

“No one wonders; one only grieves. I know just what 
thoughts actuate you, Florian, and they astonish me. You are 
too ambitious.” 

“It is ‘ the failing of great minds,’ ” he quoted, smiling. 

She shook her head sadly and turned her eyes on the river, 
now shrinking behind night’s shadows. 

“ Look at it,” she said, stretching out both arms towards the 
scene. “ What a majestic spot to live and die in! I could not 
describe it to a stranger, because I feel it only. All those tender 
colors, that fresh outline of water and land and sky, those sweet 
smells, seem to centre here’’—and she pressed both hands to her 
heart—“ and move me to such thoughts and resolutions as all 
the world’s ambitions could never rouse. O Florian! it would 
be wisest for you, and what a happiness for me, if your one am- 
bition was to serve God here in a humble, plain way, and reach 
the world with your writings, than to throw yourself into its 
dusty conflicts and find no peace but in death. That is the way 
with politicians.” 

“ Sometimes I have thought it, too,” he replied musingly. “I 
know every feature of the place so well, and the idea of living 
sixty quiet years among the same scenes is pleasing. It speaks 
of such a grand quiet for the soul, upon which every change of 
that landscape would be painted until nature and it seemed one. 
What a placid face, what an untroubled heart an old man would 
have after six such decades! He would naturally graduate into 
eternity then. But pshaw! what a dream. Impossible! The 
soul was made for action. I couldn’t think of it.” 

He jumped up in his eagerness, and noticed then that his sis- 
ter had burst into tears. The next moment she laughed. 

“ That is the end of it, Florian. You have pronounced the 
doom of separation for our family: you to politics, Sara to Mr. 
Buck, and myself to—” 
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“The prince, of course; and you will find that such changes, 
though bitter, leave a honey in their wound. Come, get your 
cloak and hat, and we shall walk.” 

Linda was glad to hide her confusion at his last words, and 
ran away to prepare herself, while he remained on the veranda 
and allowed his thoughts to drift away into space until they were 
dashing like shattered vessels on the shores of his distant ambi- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE, 


BELINDA, in a gipsy hat and cloak, felt better able to withstand 
the annoyances which brought the tell-tale colors to her cheek, 
and looked unusually pretty and bewitching beside her tall 
brother. 

“| wonder,” she said, as they went down the hill to the bay, 
“that Sara did not think of throwing Ruth Pendleton at you in 
reproaching her for encouraging Mr. Buck.” 

“It is a wonder,” replied Florian; “she is so—well, she 
knows I would not marry Ruth if there was not a prospect of 
her conversion.” 

“ And wouldn’t you?” 

“Why do you ask that question, Linda?” he said, looking 
down at her serious face. 

“T thought, you know—that is, I heard you enti the power 
of love so often, and—well, the thought doesn’t come to me, but I 
mean wouldn’t it hurt you a “ttle to give her up—” 

“Tf she didn’t become a Catholic after all? Yes, it would 
hurt me. But I never realized it, since there isn’t much doubt 
about the matter.” 

They walked along in silence for a time. 

“Ruth is so Quakerish, so thoughtful, and so determined,” 
said Belinda. “If she couldn’t feel convinced, she wouldn’t be- 
come a Catholic—not for twenty Florians.” 

“Her highest praise that, my Linda. I would never have 
given her my heart otherwise. If my wife is to be a Catholic 
she shall be a good one.” 

“ But just think, Florian, if she didn’t believe! ” 

“You are bound to think disagreeable things to-night,” he 
said, laughing; “ but let us work on the 7% In that case we 
should part and tune our harps to other ears.” 
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“O Florian!” 

“ Well, what now?” 

“Where is the power of love? Is it so weak that you can 
speak so calmly of putting it from you like a troublesome child? 
What do all your praises of the master-passion mean ?” 

“Love is not the all of life,” replied Florian contemptuously, 
“if it be the master-passion. But then really, Linda, I can’t 
realize the 7f as you would wish. I can’t rave, weep, sigh, like 
the north wind or a furnace, on a supposition. Ruth is mine 
yet, and will be for ever. If we are to part you shall see the mas. 
ter-passion then in its strength. I suppose you want me to read 
you a lecture on love. It is the lever of the good in this life, and 
the—”’ 

“That will do,” she said. ‘“ Your lectures are affected with 
consumption, skin and bones—dry, dry, dry.” 

“* Words, words,’ as Hamlet says.” 

“But where are you going?” she cried in surprise, as they 
stood suddenly on the deep shores of the bay, across which the 
shadows of night were sweeping. 

“To take out the boat, of course. We must cross to Ruth’s 
and bring her back with us, for there is going to be a fog; and 
that is the lover’s mantle, friend, etc.” 

“Thank you, I have no intention of sailing in that mist. I'll 
go back to the house, and when you invite me to a walk again—” 

“ You'll know,” said he lightly, as he loosed the boat, “ that 
I mean a walk on the water.” 

And he began to sing a boat-song, while she stood pouting 
and angry. A strong voice from the hill joined in Florian’s song 
very suddenly, and soon a stout, short gentleman appeared in 
sight, swinging his right hand to the time of the music, and wav- 
ing his left to Belinda. 

“The pére,” said she, “and he wants us. Come up here, for 
he won't talk to you down there.” 

Florian joined her as Pére Rougevin, the parish priest, was 
making his salutations. 

“What an evening for a boat-ride!” he said. “Fog is so 
pleasant, and the stars look so well through it. Then the uncer- 
tainty as to when you will get back and how many shoals you 
will strike is delightful. Or is this another version of Leander 
and the Hellespont ?” 

“There will be no fog within the hour, pére,” said Florian. 
They always called him pére, although the French blood in the 
priest’s veins was exceedingly mixed, and his family for genera- 
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tions had been Americans. He stole a quiet look at the young 
man from a pair of non-committal eyes—eyes whose color no 
one exactly knew, and whose expression seemed to be the one 
mystery of the pére’s plump face. 

“T heard a good thing from Mr. Buck to-day,” he said. “ He 
was talking of Charlie. ‘I hear your nephew is not to return to 
college,’ said he. ‘No,’ I answered, ‘and never will. He hasa 
tumor under his arm—a dangerous matter.’ ‘Is that an impedi- 
ment to orders?’ said Mr. Buck. ‘ Not exactly,’ I replied, and 
stopped. ‘Ah! I see, Pére Rougevin. It is probably, this swell- 
ing, the appearance of Adam’s spare rib.’” 

Florian joined in the pére’s soft but hearty laugh, while 
Belinda reddened and mutely suffered the pére to pinch her hot 
cheeks. . 

“You have destroyed a vocation,” he said. “ But I did not 
let the gentleman off so easily. ‘A shrewd remark, Mr. Buck,’ 
said I, ‘but wide of the point The rib has long been trans- 
formed.’ ”’ 

He laughed again, and, running down the bank as fast 4s his 
short legs would permit, began looking for something in the boat 
very earnestly. 

“Can I help you?” said Florian. “Is there anything you 
wish to find?” 

“T have found it,” replied the pére, struggling up the bank 
and puffing. “I promised Scott to see how you liked the inside 
of your boat rigged.” 

“ Ah!” cried Florian, waked into sudden animation, “ how can 
I ever thank you for remembering me? Your boat will be some- 
thing more than a vision then.’’ The pére grew suddenly re- 
served, as if offended, and looked far out on the water and up the 
shore again. 

“Why should it bea vision?” And, without waiting for an 
answer, “I see Mr. Buck,” said he; “ excuse me,” and was go- 
ing off when Florian called out: 

. “If I could see you to-morrow, pére, I have an important mat- 
ter to discuss with you.” 

“That reminds me,” replied the priest: “ Ruth wished to 
see you on important matters to night. It will be necessary for 
you to go alone. Linda, you may return with me. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” said Florian, feeling that he had madea mis- 
take, and anxious to punish himself for his blunder. A soft wind 
was rising as he pushed his boat into the low mist that floated 
on the waters, and presently the white folds of the fog shook 
VOL, XXXIX.—38 
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like a garment and the stars showed through like silver orna. 
ments. 

It was a kind of instinct that led the young man in the right 
direction across the bay. The distance was nearly a mile, but 
even for an experienced oarsman it was difficult to keep the 
water-path on sucha night. The wind, growing stronger, made 
great rents in the mist, which remained open long enough to 
show the dark mass of an island or the lights on shore; and in 
this way he managed to reach his destination without any de. 
tours. 

“Tam so glad you have come!” cried a soft voice from the 
shore, almost before he touched it. He jumped out, drew up the 
boat, and clasped the hand outstretched to him. “You are al- 
ways so, Ruth,” he said, with some reserve in his tones, “ but I 
know you are especially glad to-night. What's the trouble?” 

“ Come inside and I'll tell you.” And they went into the sit- 
ting-room together. The light showed Ruth Pendleton to be a 
demure, pale, handsome girl of twenty, almost Quakerish in the 
simplicity of her dress and the quietness of her manner. Her 
beauty was of a subdued kind, impressing never unless her soul 
shone through it, but leading one to form great expectations of 
her mental powers. She was entirely wanting in color, and, 
standing beside Florian, with his manly heat and strong outline, 
his boyish freedom of gesture and action, she suggested the com- 
parison of an apple-blossom with a sunflower. 

“T have heard from my father,” she said when they were 
seated. 

“ And his head is on his shoulders still, and no one has the 
reward ?” murmured Florian regretfully. 

“Oh! what silliness.” She rose and went to the window. 
“Those spies infest the house from morning till night. I 
wouldn’t like to have them hear us.” 

“ Spies!” shouted Florian, rising, with a resolution in his face 
as plain as if he had spoken it. 

“Oh! no, you mustn’t,” pleaded Ruth. “ Wait till you hear 
what is to be done, and then you may go after the spies, if you 
want to.” 

“ Spies! in this country ?” he repeated, with hot indignation. 
“No, Ruth, I shall not wait an instant—” 

“ But remember you imperil my father’s life and liberty by 
interfering now,” said Ruth; “and,it was to have your help in 
saving him that I sent for you to-night.” 

“Oh!” said Florian. “I shall wait.” 
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“ Scott, that queer hunter, came to me after sundown,” Ruth 
began, “and told me that my father was hiding in a cave among 
the islands, and was anxious that I should send him some money. 
Scott was to bring it, but I told him—” 

“ That -you would get me to do it instead,” Florian inter- 
rupted, “and bring him some news and help him to get out of 
the country.” 

“ Not at all,” said Ruth, “but that I would go myself, for I 
know how he wishes to see me; but I will need help to rid my- 
self of those spies.” 

“ That is it,” said Florian, with rising color and sparkling eyes, 
“That is pleasant. You area good general, Ruth; you know 
how to select your means and how to dispose of them. What 
execution these will do!” 

He held out his stout wrists, and she smiled. 

“I think we shall need head-work more than wrist-work.” 

“One shall supplement the other,” said Florian. “ When are 
we to begin?” 

“ At once, of course,” she answered ; and immediately Ruth’s 
soul began to light its smouldering fires, for the first glow shot 
from the depths of her gray eyes and transformed them. 

“Oh! it is to be a night adventure,” murmured Florian, with 
a sudden dash towards prudence, and he walked to the window, 
which held the bay imprisoned on its broad panes. The fog was 
gone and the wind was freshening rapidly. Dull clouds ob- 
scured the sky, but the faint starlight, shining down in broken 
beams, showed ugly white-caps playing across the black waters. 

“It will be a rough night—” 

“ Ah! but we shall not be out all night,” said Ruth; “and for . 
an hour this wind will be no stronger. But we must not delay, 
and I must get over to-night. ” . 

“What a girl! ‘When she will she will, you may depend 
on’t.’ If we can only give trouble to the spies! Well, wrap up 
and we are off.” 

« He went out to get the boat ready, a common yacht of or- 
dinary size, and presently Ruth, in a pretty costume, joined him. 

“ This is a stiff breeze,” said Florian, “just right for a short 
sail. If but Linda were with us!” 

“ Excuse me,” said a voice in the darkness, “ but I am anxious 
to cross to Grindstone. If you are going that way I would be 
highly obliged if you would permit me to accompany you.” 

Ruth pressed Florian’s arm as a man came out of the gloom. 
“We are very sorry,” answered Florian, with much rough- 
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ness, “ but it is impossible. We donot know you. He isa fool!” 
he added in an undertone. “Any one could understand that 
dodge.” 

“T am very well known at the hotel,” said the stranger. “ Mr, 
Johnston would consider it a personal compliment if you could 
oblige me.” 

“Oh! that’s another thing,” said Florian. “Jumpin.” And, 
to Ruth’s chagrin and astonishment, the stranger entered, the boat 
was pushed off, and in an instant they were scudding like a bird 
over the angry bay. 

Florian, though not a humorist, had a keen appreciation of 
the humorous side of events and men, and, after his very proper 
refusal to admit the stranger into the boat, it occurred to him that 
a joke would not be out of place in the midst of a serious ad- 
venture. Therefore he changed his mind, and, though taken up 
with the little vessel, could afford a silent laugh at his future 
intentions. 

The spy, if such was his character, could hardly be a keen 
man or at all fitted for his office. Florian had a reputation for 
keenness, and delighted to play off that quality against its coun- 
terfeit, rejoicing, as youth and vanity ever does, in the display of 
power. The boat flew very rapidly over the water—in fact, the 
wind was almost too much for the vessel, as some wild seas, 
which partly drenched the stranger, plainly showed. 

“Quite a rough night,” said he, by way of destroying a very 
awkward silence. 

“One of those nights that bring no one out without a rea- 
son,” said Florian. 

“ Well said,” replied the stranger, and relapsed into silence, as 
if the cut had reached him. Ruth began dimly to perceive that 
Florian had an object in his strange action towards the spy. 

In half an hour they were at Round Island, and the boat shot 
lightly into a sheltered cove. 

“ Here you are, sir. Come, Ruth,” said Florian, and he swung 
the boat to the shore. “ Make that rope fast at the bow, and 
jump on again,” he added in a whisper. 

The stranger landed, the bow swung round, Ruth was al- 
ready aboard, and with a light shove the boat was far enough 
out to catch the. wind. 

““Excuse me,” called the stranger, “ but I am not quite sure of 
my way.” 

“Keep away from the water,” said Florian, “and you're all 
right. Good-night, sir. I am happy to have obliged Mr. 
Johnston.” 
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“Thank you!” came very dubiously from the deserted stran- 
ger, and a light laugh from the amused young people floated 
back to him. 

“Tam sorry,” said Ruth, “to put him in so sad a plight.” 

“Faugh!” cried Florian in disgust. “I could scarcely keep 
from punching his head. Don’t waste your sentiment, Ruth; 
keep it all for me.” 

“You're but a desert—” ; 

“ And you're a rose, and you shall bloom for me alone or not 
bloom at all. I absorb all your sweetness—” 

“Pray be silent, Florian. You are not usually so silly, and 
this is not the time for extravagance.” 

“Not the time! When wind and wave, and cloud and sky 
are full of it!” cried he with enthusiasm. “Is not a storm the ex- 
travagance of nature? Are not the thick-strewn stars the ex- 
travagance of exhaustless wealth ?+ Is not our presence here at 
this hour on such a night the extravagance of action—” 

“ And was not your treatment of the spy the extravagance of 
ridiculousness?’’ added she, which drew from Florian a hearty 
laugh in the midst of his rhapsody. 

“Well, it is a glorious night and a glorious hour,” said he, 
and would have said more, but that, entering into a narrow chan- 
nel which had the full sweep of the wind, he felt constrained to 
turn all his attention to the vessel. 

Not a small portion of the waves which broke in their path 
found a lodging-place in the boat ; and as they emerged from the 
channel into a broad bay where the shifting winds had full play, 
the little craft began to heave with the “ extravagance of action,” 
and between altering their course and dodging seas they were a 
long time in getting to their destination. It was with great sat- 
isfaction Florian sailed under the lee of a pretty island not more 
than a mile distant from the Canadian shore. 

“ This is the place,” said Ruth; “we are to look for a project- 
ing rock, a house, and a light.” 

“That is, you want Scott’s oratory, hermitage, ranch, or 
whatever you please to call it,” he replied. 

“ Cabin is a good word, for I fancy the hunter is not a man of 
much prayer.” 

“He ought to be,in this solitude.” And Florian fell silent, 
Overcome, perhaps, by the majesty of those scenes through 
which he was gliding. All at once a light and a rock burst 
upon their view, and the hunter himself stood on the shore to 
welcome them in the darkness. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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PHASES OF FAITH AND UNFAITH.* 


THE old yet ever new contest between religion and its as- 
sailants is carried on, as age succeeds to age, with different wea- 
pons, along different lines, and with different degrees of intensity. 
In the early part of the eighteenth century there was a lull in the 
attacks of the church’s enemies, soon to be followed by an out- 
burst of bitter, mocking hatred, ending in a widespread massacre, 
when not a few of the mockers themselves fell victims to the 
demons they had evoked. Revolted by the horrors of the 
French Revolution and by the excesses of the vulgar, cynical 
tyrant from Corsica, the church in the earlier years of the nine- 
teenth century again enjoyed, for a time, a comparative immuni- 
ty from attack. Since the epoch of Catholic Emancipation, how- 
ever, there has taken place another outburst of irreligion which 
has colored most modern literature, and the practical conse- 
quences of which we have yet to see. There is, however, a con- 
siderable difference between the manifestations of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries in opposition to Christianity in the field 
of literature. Whilst so many writers of the former century re- 
garded, or affected to regard, the founders of Christianity as so 
many conscious impostors, modern infidelity professes to regard 
them sympathetically and to “explain” by a natural procéss of 
evolution the religion of the cross as well as every other reli- 
gion. The task of the Christian apologist has thus become in 
some respects easier and in others more difficult. With oppo- 
nents, many of whom are really sympathetic and in good faith, 
he is bound himself to show sympathy, and scrupulously to 
avoid putting forward as necessarily to be believed opinions 
which, however widely current amongst Catholics, are not de 
fide and may later on be shown to be erroneous by the advance 
of physical science. The case of Galileo ought to be ever before 
our minds and make us very anxious not to be led to follow in 
the footsteps of those who brought about his condemnation. 


* Creeds of the Day. By Henry Coke. Tribner. 1883. ‘ 

The Creed of a Modern Agnostic, By Richard Bithell, B.Sc., Ph.D, George Routledge & 
Sons. 1883. 

Ancient Religion and Modern Thought. By William Samuel Lilly, Chapman & Hall. 
1884. 
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The hand-to-hand fight with infidelity has to be carried on . 
mainly by our clergy, to whom our well-disposed youth have 
recourse in their difficulties, and to whom inquirers from without . 
naturally often address themselves. Now, one first condition of 
success in any fight is to know the weapons which are to be used 
in the encounter. But the time which can be spared for clerical 
education is so short that there is little opportunity for the ec- 
clesiastical student, before he is sent on the mission, to make him- 
self master of the objections now brought against Christianity. 
It is, then, very convenient to know where to find a clear and 
temperately-stated summary of the greater number of those ob- 
jections. Such a summary is to be found in the first of the three 
works the titles of which are given in the foot-note on the forego- 
ing page. Of these three works, the first, Mr. Coke’s, is that of an 
apparently candid and well-disposed inquirer. The second, Dr. 
Bithell’s, is an excellent example of a very shallow, anti-Christian, 
dogmatic school which, by means of intense self-conceit and re- 
iterated, confident assertion, has imposed itself widely on the 
young men of our day. The third work is by one whose name, 
we should hope, 1s already known to all our readers as that of a 
Catholic of whom we may well be proud for the zeal, ability, and 
success with which he has worked in the church’s cause. Amongst 
all the widespread English-speaking races, from Canada and Scot- 
land to New Zealand and the Cape, we know no name amongst 
the Catholic laity more deservedly honored—for the wonderful 
literary ability with which the results of very wide reading and 
an exceptionally retentive memory have been given to the cause 
of religion—than the name of Mr. W. S. Lilly. 

Before, however, speaking of his “ antidote” we will briefly 
revert to the “ bane,” as exhibited in the two first works. 

Mr. Coke’s work is in the form of a series of letters, forming 
two volumes. This is an unfortunate arrangement, especially as 
there is neither index nor table of contents. 

The first volume contains a statement of difficulties with re- 
spect to the Old and New Testaments, and also treats of evo- 
lution, primitive man, spontaneous generation, natural selection, 
and the bearing of modern physical science on natural theology. 
The second volume is largely occupied with a consideration of 
Darwinism, the rest of its contents being devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the philosophy of Kant. 

Although Mr. Coke is an uncompromising exponent of the 
views of modern anti-theological writers, he is no slavish follower 
of them. Thus he opposes Herbert Spencer’s theory that all 
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pagan worship sprang from a belief in ghosts, saying: * “The 
heavens were neither personified nor worshipped because there 
were ghosts abroad, byt because the heavens appear to change 
as living things do.” Again, after quoting Huxley’s avowal that 
“Nature does make jumps now and then, and a recognition of 
the fact is of no small importance in disposing of many minor 
objections to the doctrine of transmutation,” Mr. Coke acutely 
remarks: + “ Substitute ‘natural selection’ for ‘transmutation,’ 
and this avowal would dispose of the objections by nearly dis. 
posing of the doctrine.” Mr. Coke is indeed fully alive to many 
of the difficulties which oppose the late Mr. Darwin’s doctrine 
of the origin of species by natural selection, and brings forward 
himself not a few objections worthy of consideration, ¢ but which 
it-would be out of place here to notice in detail. As to evolu- 
tion itself he remarks,§ “Till heredity is explained no expla- 
nation of evolution is possible,” and he effectually disposes of 
the theory of an originally homogeneous universe by saying: | 
“Had all the atoms in the universe been originally alike they 
could have embodied but one single kind of energy. They 
would, therefore, have produced but one single effect. Rather 
they would have produced no effect at all; for there would be 
no sufficient reason why the energy should ever pass into force. 


- Perfect equilibrium would have existed from eternity, therefore 


no change.” 

The “modern agnostic,” Dr. Bithell, tells us that he has 
been a teacher of youth for upwards of forty years, and he “ has 
often been called upon to give some sort of answer to the inqui- 
ries of intelligent young men who, unwilling to stop at the point 
to which they were carried by the Sunday-school, sought to ac- 
quire more extensive and accurate views of the principles of re- 
ligion.” This teacher is (like Huxley, Spencer, Bain, and Mill) 
a disciple of Hume, and holds** that “foremost among the 
things we know are our sensations "—a position which necessa- 
rily leads to an irrational scepticism, as the present writer has 
more than once done his best to point out. ++ If it be not recog- 
nized that the first object of consciousness is neither our “ feel- 
ings ” nor our “ self-existence ” (both abstractions), but our actu- 
ally feeling-self, no philosophy of any kind, whether sensational 
or intellectual, can sustain itself against the consistent sceptic. 


* Vol. i. p. go. t Vol. ii. p. 38. 
t Vol. ii. at pp. 42, 43, 44, 45, 95, 98, and 104. § L. c. p. 116. 
{ L. c. p. 119. | Zhe Creed of a Modern Agnostic, p. 15. ** Lc. p. 36. 


++ In his Lessons from Nature and in his Nature and Thought, as well as in other publica- 
tions, 
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With this original sin—according to which it is impossible for 
any man to know himself—inherent in his system, a foregone 
conclusion necessarily vitiates Dr. Bithell’s reasonings about our 
knowledge of Almighty God, and makes him misapprehend * the 
arguments which justify our certainty as to divine attributes 
which entirely surpass our powers of imagination. Dr. Bithell 
has not even taken the trouble to inform himself + what is meant 
by the terms “ person” and “ personality ” in the philosophy which 
has endured the longest and spread the widest of all those which 
divide amongst them the assent of mankind; neither has he made 
so much as an attempt to ascertain what theologians signify by 
the Divine Omnipotence.} If he thus errs by defect with respect 
to the representatives of orthodoxy, he no less errs by excess in 
the pictures he draws of the representatives of heterodoxy, and 
especially of his favorite form of it—agnosticism. Men who 
know intimately a considerable number of our leading agnostics 
will hardly recognize the exactness of what he says of them § in 
the following passage: “ Prayer, to these men, is a very serious 
and solemn exercise; it is rarely engaged in except after much 
meditation and study of God’s revealed will. But then this 
meditation and study forms a large part of the business of their 
lives, and ramifies all the thoughts and contemplations of their 
waking hours. These are the men of whom it may be most truly 
said, ‘ They walk with God.’ Troubles and afflictions drive them 
only the more closely to him; that is, lead them to contemplate 
more assiduously the way in which he works, as shown in Scrip- 
ture, in history, and in his mode of dealing with his creatures. 
The prayers of such men are like the ‘ effectual, fervent prayer of 
the righteous man, that availeth much.’” 

It is refreshing indeed to turn from this pretentious and shal- 
low effusion to the richly-filled volume of Mr. W.S. Lilly. It is 
difficult to say whether it is the matter or the style of this work 
which is the more worthy of commendation. Just as it is useless 
to take into the stomach any substance, however rich in nutritive 
material, unless it is in a form suited for digestion, so many writ- 
ings full of the most valuable truths are devoid of practical value 
because their truths are conveyed in a form which either repels 
the taste or too greatly tries the understanding. Mr. Lilly’s 
book is at once admirable from the flowing, facile, and attractive 
manner in which it is written, and also from the remarkable 
lucidity with which very recondite thoughts are by it presented 
in a form adapted to the comprehension of every ordinary reader 


* Pp. 69-85 and 149, 150. + See p. 75: t See p. 72. § P. 122, 
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of such matters. It consists of five chapters, respectively en. 
titled: (1) The Message of Modern Thought; (2) The Claims of 
Ancient Religion; (3) Religions and Religion; (4) Naturalism 
and Christianity ; and (5) Matter and Spirit. 

These, as his preface tells us, have already, to some extent, 
been previously given to the world as articles in the leading 
reviews. But the book is far from being a mere reprint. It 
contains a considerable amount of new matter, while the old has 
been carefully revised, and more or less rewritten, to fit it for 
its present purpose. 

The “ Message of Modern Thought ” refers to Schopenhauer 
and his school, that wonderful outcome of the spirit of evil—the 
spirit whose essence is negation and destruction, and the outcome 
of which is pessimism in thought and nihilism in action. This 
pessimism, which underlies so much of the poetry as well as the 
philosophy of the nineteenth century, reposes, in great part, on 
Kant’s Critigue of Pure Reason, which, as Mr. Lilly truly says, 
“has given the tone to the speculative thought of the century, 
and has infiltrated itself into the minds of millions who have never 
read a line of it.” Indeed, our author himself is to a slight ex- 
tent an example of the wide extent of this influence, and he goes 
farther than we can in sympathy with the sage of KGnigsberg, 
although he heartily repudiates the teaching of the Critique, taken 
by itself. The outspokenness of Schopenhauer has, however, its 
value. ‘He raises directly the question, with a vigor, a clear- 
ness, a logical incisiveness peculiarly his own, whether life shorn 
of its theistic basis is worth living. Nor is it easy to see what 
answer can be given to the pessimistic argument, save that sup- 
plied by religious faith. ‘How can I hold myself up in this 
miserable life, unless Thou strengthen me with thy mercy and thy 
grace?’ asks the medizeval author of Zhe Jmitation, and the nine- 
teenth century echoes back the How? ‘Un monde sans Dieu 
est horrible,’ M. Renan confesses. To Schopenhauer belongs the 
merit of having exhibited that horror in its fulness.” But what 
other merit was his? What manner of man was the preacher of 
this new evangel? He never married, and appears to have de- 
clined, as far as possible, all the ordinary duties of life. Even his 
professed admirers attributed to him “arrogance” and “ vanity” 
in the worst sense of the word. As Mr. Lilly tells us: “ He pro- 
fessed a great respect for the memory of his deceased father, but 
to his living mother he exhibited ‘a shocking want of filial piety.’ 
In politics he was a strenuous advocate of absolutism. Like 
Voltaire, he held the people to be ‘a collection of bears and 
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swine,’ and he regarded all pleadings for their liberty, freedom, 
and happiness as hollow twaddle. He appears in practice to 
have approximated to the Byronic standard of the whole duty of 
man, ‘to hate your neighbor and to love your neighbor’s wife.’ 
‘The more I see of men,’ says Schopenhauer, ‘the less I like 
them. If Icould but say so of women, all would be well.’” Such 
was one of the heroes of modern philosophy. “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 

In his second chapter our author reviews the great Tractarian 
movement with an eloquence in great part due to his tender and 
loving reverence for that great man whose figure will assume 
relatively larger and larger proportions as this century recedes 
into the past—we mean Cardinal Newman. The next chapter, 
entitled “ Religions and Religion,” contains a concise and admi- 
rable statement of religious views more or less prevalent in Asia 
amongst Chinese, Parsees, Hindus, Buddhists, and Mohamme- 
dans. Very noteworthy is the high degree of spirituality which 
sometimes appears to be reached by Mohammedan ascetics. 
Thus we may cite the following prayerful confession of sin ad- 
dressed to the Almighty: “ Thou doest only good. We have done 
very wickedly. Every instant of our existence has been marked 
by new faults. We have never once obeyed thy laws with a heart 
entirely submissive and content. A fugitive slave I approach thy 
gate. Shame hath covered my face. But thyself hast com- 
manded thy servants not to give themselves up to despair. 
Thou shalt purify me from my sins before thou turnest me again 
to the dust.’ One much tried by the praise of men would 
exclaim : ““ O God! save me from this glory, the requital of which 
may be confusion in another life ” ; and again: “O my God! when 
shall I unite myself to thee? O God most high! how long wilt 
thou leave me to consume away in this cruel separation?” This 
review of ancient religions leads on tothe fourth chapter, in which 
the modern system of “ Naturalism” is contrasted with Christian- 
ity. At first sight it might seem that since so great a religious ele- 
tation may be attained in a non-Christian system such as Moham- 
medanism, an elevation at least as great may accompany the so- 
called “ Natural Religion” of to-day. Butso to conclude would be 
a great mistake, since Mohammedanism, however erroneous, is at 
least a real religion, whereas modern “ Naturalism ” is no religion 
at all. Asa type of this Natural Religion Mr. Lilly passes in 
review the views of the author of Ecce Homo. According to that 
author,* God is to be conceived of as physical “ nature including 


*L, ¢. p. 210. 
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humanity,” or “the unity which all things compose in virtue of the 
universal presence of the same laws.” But the author of Natural 
Religion quite recognizes that “to many, if not most, of those who 
feel the need of religion” all that he has to offer will seem a 
mockery. He frankly owns that “whether it deserves to be 
called a faith at all . . . may be doubted,” and that it does not. 
seem to him “by any means satisfactory, or worthy to replace 
the Christian view”; and it must be hard not to agree with him. 
But, as Mr. Lilly justly reminds us, the experiment of a mere 
natural religion has been tried on a large scale under circum. 
stances more favorable than are ever likely to recur, and yet 
when so tried has proved a conspicuous and ever-memorable 
failure. After the abolition of Christianity in France the “na. 
tural religion”’ of the Theophilanthropists came forward to take its 
place in 1797, aided by the support of a despotic government and 
by the revulsion which had arisen against the filthy atheism of 
Chaumette and Hébert. Nevertheless its failure was utter and 
ignominious, Well may Cardinal Newman ask, as our author 
tells us he did ask: “ Which is the greater assumption—that we 
can do without religion, or that we can find a substitute for 
Christianity?” 

Mr. Lilly then, in the form of an animated and most readable 
dialogue between two old college friends, proceeds to consider 
some of the deepest problems of our own or of any past age— 
such as the opposition to the conception of a personal Will as 
the cause of the universe; what is the true conception of univer- 
sal law and order; the moral proof of God’s existence, viewed 
in the light of evolution; the mystery of sin and suffering ; di- 
vine goodness and retributive punishment—and he then proceeds 
to a series of considerations touching certain historical difficulties. 
We heartily commend the careful perusal of these considerations. 
They are admirable from their breadth of view and the generous 
sympathy they manifest for noble, well-meaning souls wander- 
ing in the mazes of doubt, but seeking} truth, if haply they may 
find it. 

That religion, and the Christian religion, forms the one pana- ° 
cea for the evils of the world is asserted in eloquent and forcible 
words.* “Is not Pascal’s saying abundantly verified, that ‘na- 
ture offers nothing but matter of doubt and disquietude’? Can 
physical science—claiming to be the only science—supply ethi- 
cal sanctions? ... Shut off from man’s mind the ideas of God, 
eternity, free-will, of ‘ justice, chastity, and judgment to come,’ 


* P, 302. 
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and what remains of him is a mere animal. ... At the touch of 
materialism, as Luthardt has said with equal pungency and truth, 
‘morality ceases to exist; ethics are converted into a bill of fare.’ 
Alas for the masses, born to toil and suffer, if they are to live 
and die on this gospel, the last word of which in practice is 
wealth, physical comforts, self—a gospel sad enough in any age 
of the world, saddest in this when the most notable result of our 
much-vaunted progress is to make life softer for the’ few, but 
ever harder for the many; to reduce the workman to a mere 
machine—there is a world of meaning in the term ‘hand,’ so 
often applied to designate him—wearing out his life to produce 
luxuries which he may not share, in those grim temples of indus- 
trialism 
“ «Where is offered up 

To Gain, the master-idol of this realm, ‘ 

Perpetual sacrifice.’ ” 

In his fifth and last chapter, Mr. Lilly proceeds to treat of 
(in a continuation of the former conversation) the great question. 
of personal immortality and a future state, incidentally touching 
on the question of the nature of matter. As tothe former question, 
the argument appears to us to be somewhat weakened by the 
absence of a clearly pointed out distinction between a rational 
soul which thinks and the souls of “ fleas,” which, in spite of Sir 
Joseph Banks, are (to our reason) happily as clearly incapable of 
immortality as of “damnation.” - The way in which our author 
speaks of matter he explains in his preface. By it he does not 
mean matter in the abstract—the materia prima of the scholastics 
—but matter informed; and he truly and forcibly puts forward 
the reasonable doctrine that the mere essential constituent of 
every material object, however low in the scale, is itself the im- 
material form. 

It is a very long time since we have had to welcome ‘so ad- 
mirable and telling an addition to the store of Catholic contro- 
versial writing asis the Ancient Religion and Modern Thought of Mr. 
Lilly. We earnestly hope that our clerical as well as our lay 
readers will not fail to make themselves masters of its contents. 
In so doing they will assuredly enjoy no small amount of plea- 
sure; but the really important point is that at the same time they 
can hardly fail to become thereby informed and strengthened 
not only as to the main points of attack of modern infidelity, but 
also as to the most telling and persuasive modes of meeting such 
attack. In the name of all English-speaking Catholics we most 
cordially thank this author for this addition to our too scanty 
Catholic literature. 


° 
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TA-WAN-DAH, THE LAST OF THE PECOS. 
A LEGEND. 


It was the month of May. The month of the flowers was 
on its decline; a soft breeze, perfumed with the sweet odors 
of the fino real, the green oak, and the flowers of the moun. 
tain, swept over the solitude. The heavens were cloudless; 
only a light fog was unfolding itself as a white drapery over the 
valley, and pointed to the course of the Rio Pecos. It was the 
hour when the beautiful night opens to the evening breeze its 
many-colored calyx. Silence extended afar by degrees, like the 
shadows. You heard only, at intervals, in the deep of the forest, 
the bark of a solitary wolf, the piercing song of the late whip. 

” poor-will, and the far murmurings of the waters of the Pecos as 
they rushed against the boulders fallen from the mountain. 

A young woman at the foot of a stately pine, on her knees, 
with joined hands and eyes suffused with tears, prayed with fer. 
vor. On her pale forehead reigned an inexpressible sadness; 
her long hair streamed on her shoulders as a mourning veil. A 
beautiful child slept at her side. By turns she looked at the 
starry heavens and at her son; she was calling upon Heaven for 
protection. Ina low voice she was singing her prayer: 


“ Great Spirit, God of my husband, 
Forget not poor Ta-wan-dah : 
Have pity on her boy!” 


Then she placed her hand upon her heart, as if to hinder it 
from breaking, and, rising, she threw back her long hair, and tak- 
ing vines of clematis and hops, which are many in the valley of 
the Pecos, she made a little bed and suspended it to the branches 
of the pine, and softly she placed her little one on this graceful 
couch swaying amid the perfumes of the forest. 


“Sleep, my son, sleep! Fear not the bite of the mosquito; thy mother 
watches over thee, the good spirits love thee, the Queen of heaven smiles 
over thee ; sleep, my son, sleep. 

“When thou wast born, my son, thou shed tears and I laughed; now 
thou smilest and I shed tears. Blood has been spilt—the blood of thy fa- 
ther. They have pitied neither my cries nor my tears, The barbarous 
ones! Should they have found thee—oh! I tremble with terror. Thy 
smiles and thy innocence should not have saved thee froma terrible death. 


oO 
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Blessed be God! Mary has saved my child; her love protects thee. Sleep, 
O my son! sleep; fear not the bite of the mosquito; thy mother watches 
over thee, the good spirits love thee ; sleep, O my son! sleep. 

“When I left the hut I said: What will become of us? Suddenly a ray 
of hope shot into my heart, and, checking myself, I said: Have we not a 
Father in heaven? The dove is weak, and who can hinder her from build- 
ing her nest? The birds are without help, and who can hinder their sing- 
ing? The storm troubles an instant the water of the river; the storm 
over, all is calm, the waters are clear! Sleep, O my son! sleep; fear not 
the bite of the mosquito ; thy mother watches over thee, the good spirits 
love thee ; sleep, O my son! sleep.” * 


Thus in a low murmur sang the young mother. 

About thirty miles to the southeast of the Villa Real de Santa 
Fé the upper course of the Rio Pecos traverses a broad valley 
extending in width, from east to west, about six or eight miles, 
and in length, from northwest to southeast, from twenty to 
twenty-five. The altitude of this valley is, on an average, not 
less than six thousand three hundred feet.t The mesa, or table- 
land, on the right bank of the river rises abruptly to nearly 
two thousand feet higher, and the szerras which bound the 
valley on the north rise to ten thousand feet, and even the 
Santa Fé Baldez, seen at the extreme north, exceeds twelve 
thousand feet. The Rio Pecos, a fine mountain-stream of lim- 
pid water and filled with speckled trout, in the upper part of 
the valley hugs closely the mountains of Tecolote, and then 
runs almost directly south until it empties in the Rio Grande 
five degrees more to the south, in the State of Texas. Nearly 
in the centre of the valley, two miles west of the river, there 
rises a narrow, semi-circular cliff, or mest//a, over the bed of a 
stream known as the Arrojo of Pecos, which is not to be con- 
founded with the river proper, but is a tributary to it. The. 
southern end of this tabular cliff is covered with very extensive 
ruins. These ruins are known under the name of the Old Pueblo 
of Pecos. 

It was in the year 1840. Mexico had shaken off the yoke of 
Spain some nineteen or twenty years before; the holy Francis- 
can fathers who had attended for centuries to the spiritual needs 
of their Indian children had all been removed or put to death. 
Desolation, spiritual as well as temporal, pervaded the land. 
The war-whoop was heard over the sierras and mesas of New 
Mexico. Indian tribes were in convulsion. The Pecos Indians 


* This song is found in many Indian legends. 
t According to Lieut.-Col, W. H. Emory. See Notes of a Military Reconnaissance from 
Fort Leavenworth to San Diego, in California, 1848. 
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were living relatively in peace in their beautiful valley. Their 
stately church, built of adobes and dedicated to San Antonio de 
Padua, had lost much of its former glory ; the people assembled 
there no more to hear the voice of their pastors. The cloisters 
themselves, that had hidden so many virtues; the cells of the 
monks—all were empty now. The poor pueblos had forgotten 
much of their former fervor, and all the idolatrous devices of the 
Aztecs had taken the ascendency. Medicine-men, or jugglers, 
were at their work again. The estufa was reconstructed for the 
Montezuma fire; and another estufa had been dug out as a palace 
for a horrid rattlesnake, the god of the place. As of old, this 
serpent was satisfied only with the flesh of young infants. Lots 
were drawn, and the innocent little victim was thrown alive into 
that horrible estufa, and the serpent, coiling around him; coy- 
ered him with his slimy spittle and slowly devoured him, whilst 
above, at the sound of the Indian drum, a lively dance was 
executed, in which the desolate mother took part, hiding her 
tears as best she could; for it would have been a crime punish. 
able by all Indian laws should it have been known that she shed 
tears.* 

Now the lot had fallen upon the first-born of Ta-wan-dah. 
But the poor Indian mother was a true Christian. She had been 
baptized by good Father Augustine, a saintly priest, who had 
the special charge of the Pecos, while others attended to pueb. 
los in Galisteo, San Marcos, and elsewhere. Her husband was a 
Frenchman, the son of pious parents who had emigrated from 
France and had settled in a beautiful spot on the Gila River 
near the Casas Grandes, and while yet a young boy had been 
carried away by a roving band of Comanches, and _subse- 
quently bought from them by the governor of Pecos and adopted 
into the nation. The first lessons of his mother had remained 
deeply printed in his mind, and ever after, in the midst of all the 
lewdness and orgies of the Pecos, he kept himself unstained and 
his hand was free from injustice and robbery. His name was 
Antoine; his family name he recollected not, but the Pecos called 
him, in their language, the Frenchman. Raised in the family of 


* The story of the Great Snake (/a vivora grande) is not believed by some ; yet it is widely 
circulated, It is positively asserted, and even Ruiz affirmed, that the tale, as far as the Pecos 
were concerned, was certainly true; he, however, could never see the reptile, It is even said 
that now the Jemez and the Taos Indians adore the v/vora, which they keep alive in some in- 
accessible and hidden mountain recess. It is even dimly hinted at that human sacrifices might 
be associated with this already sufficiently hideous worship. The prospects of securing know- 
ledge of it are not very good. The Indians themselves appear to deny it, and are generally very 
reticent about their aboriginal beliefs. 
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the governor, whose son had died in war, and whose place he 
had taken, he grew up a man of much valor and counsel among 
the Pecos. At the age of nineteen he married Ta-wan-dah, the 
daughter of his benefactor, whom he had previously instructed 
in her religion, since they were bereft of all spiritual comfort. 
. The marriage ceremony was performed by Father Matteo ina 
missionary journey he made from Texas to the Navajo Indians. 

Already the drum-drum was heard; the Pecos had put on 
the last touch of red; the serpent was hissing in his estufa, licking 
his sides with his tongue, his fangs waiting for his usual meal. 
But where was Ta-wan-dah? No one had seen her: she had 
fled to the woods with her babe. Vengeance was vowed by the 
nation, and, to appease the evil spirit below, two infants were 
thrown into the estufa. The dance was more noisy than ever; 
the serpent was rioting in good cheer— 

A cry is heard: “The Apaches!” All is confusion at the 
pueblo; men rush for their bows and arrows; women and chil- 
dren scream. It is too late. The Apaches from the brush of the 
Rio Pecos had watched their movements; night had come, and 
they were fatigued. Their plan succeeded well. From the 
mouth of the Arroyo of Pecos they ascended the dry stream, 
crouching like so many tigers ready to leap on their prey. The 
Frenchman, on his flight to the brush, had perceived them, and, 
leaving there his beloved wife and infant, was rushing back to 
the pueblo to give the alarm ; but, alas! he was perceived, and 
seven arrows brought him to the ground. They did not molest 
him, thinking him dead. During the carnage at the pueblo 
Ta-wan-dah came to him, and, with her boy in her arms and her 
husband leaning on her shoulder, she took to the woods along 
the bank of the Rio Pecos. But it was too late: the wounded 
man lay down and died. 

Ta-wan-dah did not forsake her husband. She prayed with 
him, she consoled. him; and when he had passed away she cover- 
ed him with branches, and planted a cross made of brushwood 
upon his tomb. Then, raising herself and holding her babe in 
her arms, she bade farewell to the poor, pierced body of her love. 

“ Adieu, O my own, adieu! But yesterday in our happiness 
we expected sorrows; to-day,” she cried, “ behold, here I am! 
No murmur, O my heart, no murmur! The God who: united 
us separated us, blessed be his holy name! The absence will be 
short ; soon we both will be in our happy camping-grounds. 
Farewell, broken flower; light of my path, farewell!” 

And she started deeper into the woods of the Pecos River to 
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avoid the Apaches, and also, perhaps, to meet the few Pecos In. 
dians who she knew had fled to the mountains on the other side 
of the river during the slaughter at the pueblo, and now were 
hid in the low woods and brush which cover the banks of the 
river. On she walked with her precious treasure, now listen. 
ing carefully for the least sound, frightened at the very rustling - 
of leaves under her feet, her heart beating at every shadow. 
Finally, footsore, hungry, and almost fainting with anxiety and 
want, she sat at the foot of the fimo real under which we found 
her at the commencement of this sketch. 

The red sky of the west had long before been drowned in the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean. Night became darker every mo- 
ment. All was silence, only in the far distance was heard the 
cry of a solitary coyote; the katydid was chirping her evening 
song, and the Pecos, breaking its waves against the rocky masses 
which barred its rushing course, resembled the voice of distant 
thunder. Cooling sleep did not come to close the lids of Ta. 
wan-dah, swollen with many tears. Her eyes became, as it were, 
a fountain of tears, as her heart was a fountain of prayer. 

Soon the little boy awoke from his slumbers in his elevated 
cradle ; the mother rushed to him, and, taking him tenderly in her 
arms, pressed him to her heart. But, O poor mother! the cry 
of the little one had been heard by the fiends lying in wait for 
him and for thee. A rustling of leaves is heard ; a number of 
Apaches rush upon her like a pack of tigers. The war-whoop 
is sounded; Ta-wan-dah is dying with terror. They say to one 
another: “ Here they are!” They keep coming—-six, eight, ten! 
Their blankets are covered with blood, wolfs’ tails drag at their 
heels, ferocity is depicted upon their savage faces. All frighten 
Ta-wan-dah—their costume, their language, their looks. They 
are the same Apaches who spilt the blood of her husband. 

The brigands, persuaded that the woman was not alone, 
prepared the “ post of the torture” to make her declare where 
her companions were hid. They lit a large fire of resinous 
branches, tied her hands behind her back, and, binding her to the 
torture-post, commenced their bloody work under the very tree 
which had protected her. Her boy was thrown violently to the 
ground, crying for his mother, who was helpless to save him. 

One of the monsters, applying a coal of fire to her body, cried 
out in a ferocious tone of voice: 

“ Woman, where are thy companions ?” 

“T told you I have no companions; you have killed my hus- 
band, and I was flying away with my child when you found me.” 
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Ribald pleasantries passed from mouth to mouth. 

The one who seemed to be the leader of the infernal band 
called them in council and proposed not to put her to death, but 
bring her captive into their Apache.country. The advice seem 
ed to please those demons; so the poor Indian woman was not 
put to death that night, and all, wrapping themselves in their 
blankets, composed themselves to sleep, leaving her, however, 
tied to the post of torture, while her babe, after much crying, had 
gone to sleep. 

About midnight the chief arose, and, cutting her bonds with 
his navaja, said to her in a whisper : 

“Woman, courage! Take thy child; I will deliver thee. 
Silence! Follow me.” 

Filled with joy, she took her baby boy and followed the man. 
All was silence; even the beasts of the forest had retired to their 
dens. Silently they ascended the right bank of the Rio Pecos 
to the place where now stands the f/aza, or village, of Pecos, and, 
crossing the river by wading through, they followed up the left 
bank on the hillside to a place where the river makes a sharp 
elbow, running to the northwest instead of southeast, its general 
course. This strange freak of the Rio Pecos is caused by huge 
rocks of volcanic matter thrown in its way by the convulsions of 
primitive ages. At that place the brush along the river is not 
thick, a few trees standing here and there in the crags of the 
rocky bluff. There the Apache sat down, beckoning his prisoner 
to do the same. 

I seated myself on the same rock during the summer of 1873 
while a guest at the house of my friend, Padre Breen, then pastor 
of Pecos. It isan enchanting place. The mesa is arid, but the 
Pecos far below rushes with impetuosity; its waters are white 
with foam. Here and there you see clusters of adobe houses 
perched at the foot of the mountain, the river bathing their feet. 
There dwell a few Mexican families, cultivating diminutive fields 
around their dwellings. A distance up the mountain flocks of 
sheep and goats are feeding on the blades of .grama grass grow- 
ing in the crevices of the rocks, while the whole is crowned by 
the snowy summits of the Sierra Madre. 

Ta-wan-dah, filled with apprehensions, having obeyed the 
order of the Apache, he turned upon her his piercing eyes and 
horrid face. 

“Woman,” said he, “thou art in my power; thy life or thy 
death is in my hands. Not a word, not a cry, or my navaja puts 
an end to thy wicked life. Consent to become my wife, and I 
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will adopt thy boy, I will take care of him, and I will bring thee, 
my bride, to my mountain home, and thou shalt be the light of 
my hut.” 

“ Never will I marry the murderer of my husband.’ 

“Consent at once or thou art dead.” 

“Never!” 

Snatching her boy from her‘arms, he took him by one foot, 
and, dangling him head downward, prepared to dash his brains 
out upon the rocks. The woman, terrified, besought him in vain, 
The cries of the little one could not soften his heart. ‘ 

“ Thou seest, woman ; consent to become my wife or thy boy 
is dead.” 

“ Mother of mercy, have pity on him and me! Great Spirit, 
save him and me!” 

Suddenly uttering a great cry, the cruel Apache falls, his 
heart pierced with an arrow. A few muttered curses, a scream, 
a nervous motion of the body, and all is over. There he lies life- 
less—ugly still in death. 

Some fugitives from the pueblo of Pecos had found refuge in 
the rocks a few feet below the place where sat Ta-wan-dah and 
the wild Apache. They had heard all, and one of them, taking 
his bow, had shot an arrow into the heart of the villain and sent 
him to his reward. 

The poor fugitives travelled much and were sore-footed. Ta- 
wan-dah remained with them. They had forgiven her flight 
from the pueblo on the terrible night of the massacre. Misfor- 
tune had checked their superstition. They helped her to bring 
up her baby boy. They finally found rest with the Indians of 
Jemez, where the truly Christian Ta-wan-dah gave beautiful ex- 
amples of virtue, converted her adopted nation from many of the 
horrors of superstition, and brought them more and more to the 
great light of the Gospel. 

Her boy lives still, an old and honored member of the pueblo. 

The old pueblo of Pecos soon fell in ruins; relic-hunters took 
the very beams of the edifice; the graves of the poor Pecos have 
been desecrated by vandals under the guise of curiosity-seekers. 
Nothing could stop this work of destruction till, a few months 
ago, the present pastor, Padre Leon Malluchet, wisely fenced the 
venerable ruins to save them from utter destruction.* 











* The learned A. F. Bandelier has published a very fine work entitled Ruins in the Valley 
of the Rio Pecos. Much information upon the Pecos can be gathered from this important work. 
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TWO MIRACULOUS CONVERSIONS FROM JUDAISM. © 
SAUL OF TARSUS AND ALPHONSE RATISBONNE. _ 


SoME years ago an ecclesiastical fine gentleman, in a lecture 
before a select audience at Hartford, alluded in a tone of genteel 
irony to the apparition of the Blessed Virgin in the grotto of 
Lourdes and the miracles wrought there. The allusion was re- 
ceived by his refined auditors with a burst of derisive laughter. 
Little wonder, and perhaps we may add small blame, if any, that 
a story of supernatural occurrences in which a poor barefooted 
peasant-girl was the heroine should be received with incsedulity 
in a circle of the dite of society, in their own opinion also the 
elect of God, having “the promise of the life that now is, as well 
as of that which is to come.” Is it not notorious that Joseph, 
Mary, and our Lord were of royal birth? Did they not always 
show their preference for “ high company”? Whoever has the 
slightest understanding of the hidden meaning of the Gospel 
must perceive that our Lord always intended to teach that 
“blessed are the rich, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” The 
best critics are agreed that in the interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures a sense must often be given to the words which is the 
precise contrary of their literal and natural meaning, especially 
when the latter is absurd. Translated into the language of 
common sense, and interpreted by the common consciousness of 
the most enlightened Christians, certain passages grossly mis- 
understood by the ignorant and superstitious adherents of “the 
letter which killeth,” according to their true spirit really denote 
that Christ came to found a social state in which culture and 
elegance should reach their highest point and their most exten- 
sive diffusion. ‘How hardly shall they that have (not) riches 
énter into the kingdom of heaven. It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle” than for the gross and rude to 
pass through the narrow aperture fitted for the most delicate 
silk thread. 

Really when one sees a church filled up with common work- 
ing people, who live in an unsightly suburb known in ordinary 
parlance by some such dreadfully vulgar name as “ Hog Hill,” 
what can be thought of a lady or gentleman who will resort to 
such a place by preference? Must they not be considered by 
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truly sensible and refined people to have the same strange taste 
for “low company” which Miss Blimber with the spectacles as. 
cribed to poor Paul Dombey, because he liked to associate with 
“old Glubb ”? 

John Bunyan undoubtedly had genius, and must therefore be 
allowed to deserve the admiration of the most zsthetic; yet, after 
all, he was a tinker in his youth, and more familiar with Bedford 
jail than with the mansions of the great. And he seems to have 
indulged his spite against the more favored class of society 
when he drew the caricature of Demas, a gentleman who loved 
religion most when she walked in silver slippers. Silver slippers 
are becoming the dignity of a goddess. It is bad taste to prefer 
wooden shoes. A religion that is accommodated to the infe 
rior and rude mental condition of children and adults who are 
childish, that appeals to their love of the marvellous, that con- 
sults their predisposition to external objects which strike the 
senses, that is founded on a belief which submits with®ut ques. 
tioning to an authority that overawes untutored minds, that is 
fitted for half-civilized ages and nations, surely cannot claim the 
homage of the educated, the refined, the superior classes of a 
highly intelligent and cultivated society. 

This is the latent meaning of the laugh of the polite audience, 
the sneer of the fashionable drawing-room, the supercilious air 
which is assumed by those who would pass for the most enlight- 
ened, progressive, and advanced disciples or teachers of some- 
thing higher than the religion “hidden from the wise and pru- 
dent and revealed to babes and sucklings,’” whether they call it 
Christianity, philosophy, science, culture, or any other name. 

Their common sentiment is derision for what they look down 
upon as the religion of an inferior order of men. Certain ones 
openly say that it is the religion of the apostles and proph- 
ets, Christianity as a professed revelation, and the natural 
theism which underlies it, which they reject and despise, ex- 
pecting to go far towards effecting its complete disappearance 
from the civilized world. The two closely allied claims to the 
mental homage of belief, that of miracle and that of revelation, 
are utterly abhorrent to them, as involving an enslavement and 
degradation of the mind and of all nature. But there are pro- 
fessed Christians, insisting on the reasonableness of believing in 
a revelation and in certain miracles, who deride, not Christian- 
ity in the abstract, but that concrete, actual Christianity whose 
glorious surname has always been “Catholic.” And their aver- 
sion is just as distinctly against revelation in its authentic, genu- 
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ine character, as proposed and enforced by an authority of divine 
origin and right, as it is against the miracles which are direct 
attestations of this divine authority of the Catholic Church, and 
the truth of specific dogmas which they reject. They divide be- 
tween certain miracles recorded in the Scripture and essentially 
connected with the truth, even purely historical, of its most im- 
portant records, and all others. They are most anxious to show 
a difference in the two classes of miracles of such a kind that the 
acceptance of the former class is perfectly compatible with the 
rejection of the latter. 

It is well known that Gibbon, who was first a Protestant, then 
a Catholic, and finally an apostate into infidelity, places all these 
miracles on the same level in respect to their credibility. He 
argues that any reason which suffices to discredit the latter class 
is equally fatal against the former. Wherefore Protestants, such 
as Guizot and Milman, and other more recent writers, have ex- 
erted themselves to make a complete separation between the 
two causes. 

We will not affirm that no difference whatever exists, for 
there are certainly miracles on which Christianity rests which in 
historical credibility far surpass most of the commonly admitted 
facts of human history, which are attested to us immediately by 
the divine veracity and are among the objects of divine faith. 
On the other hand, there are no post-apostolic miracles which 
can demand, fer se, more than human faith or claim more than 
a human credibility. And in single cases this varies with the 
greater or less amount of moral evidence by which they are at- 
tested or which is accessible, from slight probability up to the 
highest degree of moral certainty. 

Yet they are alike in this—viz., that an 4 prioré rejection of 
the second class of miracles logically requires a rejection of the 
first class. They are alike in respect to merely human, historical, 
and rational credibility, inasmuch as they must be examined and 
judged of, according to the same criterion and the same common 
laws of testimony and physical or moral evidence. 

We have not found that Protestants are any less superficial 
and supercilious in dealing with ecclesiastical miracles than are 
infidels and sceptics in dealing with all miracles alike. John 
Bunyan, in his Holy War, describes Diabolus as placing one Mr. 
Prejudice with a company of fifty deaf men to guard the Ear- 
Gate of the town of Mansoul. Cardinal Newman, in his admi- 
rable Lectures on Catholicism in England, a perusal of which we 
take occasion earnestly to recommend, proves that prejudice is 
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the life, ignorance the protection, assumed principles are the in. 
tellectual ground of the Protestant view of Catholicism, making 
special application of his general argument to this very matter of 
miracles.* With this reference on the general subject we leave 
it for the sake of one particular instance which will serve as an 
example and illustration of the analogy between the two classes 
of miracles above mentioned. The instance is that of the con. 
version of the young Israelite, Alphonse Ratisbonne, considered 
in its analogy to the conversion of St. Paul, and its real though 
diminished likeness to that momentous event in the apostolic 
history, in respect to its credibility and its significance. 

A knowledge of the history of St. Paul’s conversion may be 
taken for granted. Dr. Farrar, who takes, as nearly as he can, 
the line of those who look at the apostolic history merely asa 
matter of critical and rational inquiry and examination, in his 
Life and Work of St. Paul writes as follows in respect to his con- 
version : 


“It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of St. Paul’s conversion 
as one of the evidences of Christianity. That he should have passed, by 
one flash of conviction, not only froni darkness to light, but from one 
direction of life to the very opposite, is not only characteristic of the man, 
but evidential of the power and. significance of Christianity. That the 
same man who, just before, was persecuting Christianity with the most 
violent hatred, should come all at once to believe in Him whose followers 
he was seeking to destroy, and that in this faith he should become a ‘new 
creature "—what is this but a victory which Christianity owed to nothing 
but the spell of its cwn inherent power?” t 


Dr. Farrar says more, which we have not quoted, because it 
is not relevant to our purpose, proving, as it does, a kind and 
degree of importance in St. Paul’s testimony to the truth of 
Christianity which is transcendent, placing his conversion far 
above any similar and subsequent event. It is easy for any one 
who wishes to do so to read the whole of Dr. Farrar’s eloquent 
chapter on the conversion of Saul. The conversion of M. Ratis- 
bonne is parallel to it, in the same way that a short line may be 
parallel, though it is unequal, to a long line. There isa similarity 
in the persons in respect to their violent passion for Judaism and 
antipathy to Christianity, their high position in the Jewish sect, 
and their zeal for the conversion of other Jews after their becom- 
ing ministers of the Christian religion. There is a similarity in 

* Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England. Addressed to the Brothers of 
the Oratory. By John Henry Newman, D.D., Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Third 


edition. Dublin: James Duffy. 1857. Lectures vi., vii., viii. Pp. 274-288. 
+ Farrar’s Life and Work of St. Paul, c. x., “* Seaside Library ” edition, p. 26, 
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the manner of their conversion, and the sudden, permanent 
change which it produced in their whole course of life. There 
f is a similarity in respect to the trustworthiness of their testimony 

’ to the proximate and supernatural cause of their conversion, as 
: accredited by their moral character and subsequent manner of 
5 life. There is a similarity in respect to the renunciation of 
; worldly goods and advantages, together with a voluntary devo- 
tion to a life of self-sacrifice and disinterested labor for the sake 
1 of Jesus Christ and their fellow-men, which both these Jewish 

’ converts embraced. 

A short account of M. Ratisbonne, of his conversion, and of 
his subsequent career, which is not yet finished,* will put the 
truth of these statements in a clear light. 

Alphonse Ratisbonne was a younger son of a wealthy Israel- 
ite of Strassburg. In the year 1841 he was betrothed to a cousin, 
whose extreme youth caused the parents of the young people to 
delay their nuptials fora year or two. During the interval he 
was sent away from home to travel, and came to Rome, rather by 
accident than from any motive of curiosity or interest, and with 
the intention of making a very short stay. It happened that a 
visit which he paid to an old schoolmate, Baron Gustave de Bus- 
siére, led to an acquaintance with his brother, Baron Theodore, a 
convert to the Catholic Church, who immediately conceived an 
ardent desire and hope for the conversion of the young Israelite, 
and induced many pious persons to pray for it, besides making 
an earnest and persistent effort to induce his new friend to give 
his attention seriously to the subject. These efforts seemed 
likely to prove a total failure, and were apparently wholly ineffec- 
tual. Ratisbonne was not well instructed in his own religion ; 
he was a young man of the world, with the opinions and senti- 
ments of the free-thinking and not at all of the rabbinical set in 
the synagogue. He was more like a Sadducee than a Pharisee. 
In this respect he was very unlike Saul of Tarsus. Drach and 
Liebermann, in regard of their thoroughly rabbinical education, 
furnish a better parallel to St. Paul, as examples of the power of 
truth and grace to convert proud and stubborn Pharisees imbued 
with all the prejudices of Jewish tradition into humble believers 
in Christ. His Jewish prejudice was one of race and family, 
it was social and political, and gave his animosity against Chris- 
tianity, of whose religious doctrines he was profoundly ignorant, 
the quality of a patriotic hatred against the cause of the down- 







































* An announcement of his death has just appeared in the daily papers, but we are not yet 
certain of its correctness, 
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fall and scattering of his own nation. Yet he was as bitter and 
violent and obstinate in this hatred as if he had been brought up’ 
on the Mishna; his visit to Rome only increased his antipathy, 
and he received all the reasonings and entreaties of his Catholic 
friends in a spirit of mocking levity. His elder brother, Theodore, 
had for years been a Christian, and was in 1842 already a priestin 
Paris. Alphonse had been completely alienated from him, and 
had only so far receded from the position of entire estrange. 
ment as to write him a letter of cold civility on the occasion of 
his engagement to his cousin. He did submit, however, to the 
importunity of the Bussiére family so far as to suffer a medal of 
the Blessed Virgin to be hung around his neck, and to copy out 
and keep the little prayer of St. Bernard called the “ Memorare,” 
and he could not prevent the words of that prayer and the image 
of the cross from haunting his imagination while engaged in the 
diversions with-which he was whiling away his time. He was 
anxious to rid himself of all these disagreeable importunities and 
to escape from Rome, where everything was distasteful to him 
and harrowing to his feelings as a Jew; and yet, as it were in 
spite of himself, he was induced to prolong his stay for a few 
days. One of those who had been most constant and fervent in 
praying for his conversion was the Count de la Ferronays, a 
former minister of Charles X. of France, the father of Mrs. 
Craven, the author of A Sister's Story. This pious nobleman, 
after having spent most of the day in a church occupied with 
devotions and prayers, and particularly in interceding for M. 
Ratisbonne, suddenly died on the evening of January 17, 1842. 
During the next three days M. de Bussiére was chiefly engaged 
in pious offices about the body of his friend, and. on the 2oth 
went to the church of S. Andrea delle Fratte to make arrange- 
ments for his funeral obsequies. M. Ratisbonne passed the 
morning with one of his fellow-boarders in frivolous conversa- 
tion about the balls and other amusements which they had 
frequented together, until noon. At one o’clock he accidentally 
met and joined M.de Bussiére, who was on his way to the church. 
They proposed to take a walk together after the business at the 
convent had been discharged. M. de Bussiére asked his friend 
to wait for him in the church for a few moments, and in about 
twelve minutes returned there from the convent to seek him. 
He had left him standing in an attitude of listless indifference at 
the epistie side of the altar. He was no longer there, and was 
not visible in the church when he returned. Looking for him on 
the opposite side in the chapel of St. Michael, he found him 
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kneeling in an attitude of rapt devotion, so insensible to all 
around him that he could succeed in arousing his attention only 
with difficulty and after repeated efforts. At last, turning his 
tearful countenance on his friend; he exclaimed: “Oh! how M. de 
la Ferronays has prayed for me.” More than this he would not 
reveal until he had made his disclosure on his knees to a priest. 
Taking the medal from his bosom, he kissed it devoutly, exclaim- 
ing in accents broken with sobs: “ How good is God! Whata 
plenitude of gifts! What joy unknown! Ah! how happy I am, 
and how much to be pitied are they who do not believe!” As 
soon as he became somewhat composed ard tranquil he was con- 
ducted to the Rev. Father Villefort, to be received as a catechu- 
men and instructed in the doctrines of the faith as a preparation 
for baptism. In obedience to Father Villefort’s direction M. 
Ratisbonne made known what had occurred in the chapel of St. 
Michael : 


“T had been in the church but an instant when suddenly I was seized 
with an inexplicable fear. I raised my eyes: the whole edifice had disap- 
peared from my view; one chapel alone had, as it were, concentrated all the 
light, and in the midst of this effulgence there appeared standing upon the 
altar the Virgin Mary, grand, brilliant, full of majesty and sweetness, such 
as she is represented upon the medal. An irresistible force impelled me to 
her. The Virgin made me a sign with her hand to kneel, and she seemed 
to say: ‘It is well.’ She did not speak to me, but I understood all.” 


The priest who prepared M. Ratisbonne for baptism, and all 
who conversed with him at this time, found that, in fact, although 
he had never read a book explaining the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian and Catholic religion, he was illuminated by an infused 
knowledge and belief of all the principal mysteries of the faith, 
and acquired in a few days without difficulty all the technical 
and formal instruction which was only necessary in order to give 
him a correct verbal expression of that which he had been sud- 
denly taught without words. Ten days after his conversion he 
was publicly baptized, confirmed, and admitted to communion by 
the cardinal vicar, the Abbé Dupanloup, afterwards Bishop of 
Orleans, preaching an eloquent sermon on the occasion. The 
Sovereign Pontiff, Gregory XVI., ordered a careful canonical 
examination of the miraculous conversion to be made. And on 
the 3d of June, 1842, the cardinal vicar, Patrizzi, “ pronounced 
and declared that the instantaneous and perfect conversion of 
Alphonse Marie Ratisbonne, from Judaism to Catholicity, was a 
true and incontrovertible miracle, wrought by the most blessed 
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and powerful God through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.” 

Forty-two years have elapsed since this memorable conver. 
sion. The manner in which M. Ratisbonne has lived and worked 
since then is a continuous and incontrovertible proof of the 
reality and power of the divine grace which effected the instan- 
taneous transformation of his whole intellectual and moral being. 
Dr. Farrar’s argument from the life of St. Paul subsequent to 
his conversion can be applied in his case also. He made a like 
if not an equal sacrifice to his convictions. He said of himself at 
the time : 

“Every one of my acquaintances knew full well that, to all human ap- 
pearances, it was impossible for me even to think of changing my religion. 
My family was Jewish, my betrothed, my uncle were Jewish. In embracing 
Christianity I know that I break away from all earthly hopes and interests, 
And yet I do it willingly; I renounce the passing happiness of a future 
which was promised me; I do so without hesitation. I act from convic- 
tion. The most powerful interests enchained me to my religion, and con- 
sequently all should be convinced that a man who sacrifices everything toa 
profound conviction must sacrifice to a celestial light, which has revealed 
itself by incontrovertible evidence. What I have affirmed is true. I know 
it, I feel it; and what could be my object in thus betraying the truth and 
turning aside from religion by a sacrilegious lie?” 


One most remarkable trait in the religious state of mind of the 
new convert was his deep appreciation of the mystery of the 
cross, the great stumbling-block of the Jew. Adoration of the 
divine Christ crucified for men, admiration of martyrdom en- 
dured for his sake, the desire to make sacrifices, to labor, and to 
suffer for the glory of the Redeemer and the salvation of men, 
especially those of his own race, filled his soul and prompted him 
to devote himself to the work of. preaching Christ to his own 
unbelieving people. In this he was strikingly like St. Paul; but 
he was called -by the providence of God to a more special and 
exclusive mission to Jews than his greater prototype, the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. His extraordinary conversion was intended far 
more in view of his future apostleship than for his own personal 
benefit. It is one of a considerable number of remarkable con- 
versions and other events by which the Lord has seemed to 
manifest the intention of giving a new call to his own special 
people to be converted to him, and repent of the great national 
crime of the rejection of their true Messias, which has been so 
terribly punished during eighteen centuries. The extent and im- 
portance of this Christian movement in the bosom of Judaism are 
not commonly known. We have not space to take notice, at 
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present, of anything except the special and individual part in this 
work undertaken by Father Ratisbonne. His elder brother, 
Father Theodore, founded a religious society of women under 
the name of Our Lady of Sion, and another society of priests 
devoted to the same purposes, and it is under his direction that 
Father Alphonse founded, and is now carrying on, his own mis- 
sion in Jerusalem, aided by members of these two societies.* _ 
He was sent to Jerusalem in 1855, but, after several months of 
seemingly fruitless efforts to found the mission, the order recall- 
ing him to France was sent to him by his superior. The fulfil- 
ment of this command was frustrated by an accident of a very 
painful nature, yet most happy in its results. On the goth of 
March, 1856, Father Ratisbonne supplied the place of a priest, 
who had been taken suddenly ill, at the little village of Gifneh, . 
and on his return to Jerusalem was thrown from his horse ina 
narrow gorge between two walls of rock, in such a way as to 
break his right arm very badly. Lack of proper surgical treat- 
ment, and the infliction of the worst kind of positive malpractice, 
caused him to be laid up for weeks in a disabled and suffering 
condition. A letter which he wrote with his left hand to a fa- 
vorite sister, Ernestine, still a Jewess, but extremely fond of her 
brother, explaining the reason of his detention at Jerusalem, 
stirred her sympathy so powerfully that she sent him at once a 
gift of six thousand francs. On receiving this generous gift Father 
Alphonse wrote immediately to Father Theodore imploring him 
to rescind the order for his recall, and with success. The sum of 
money so unexpectedly placed in his hands, though small, was 
the beginning of the considerable fund which he was finally able 
to gather for the first necessary purchase of a site and the con- 
struction of the house and chapel of the mission. The site was at 
the spot where formerly stood the entrance to the palace of the 
Roman governor. A colony from the community of Our Lady 
of Sion arrived in Jerusalem in May. In due time priests and 
other assistants were sent out to Father Ratisbonne. For nearly 
thirty years since that time, with arduous labor, amid untold 
difficulties and contradictions, he has been consolidating and ex- 
tending his work of religion, education, and charity for the 
benefit alike of native Christians, Jews, and Mohamthedans. The 
narrative of his life would need to be minute and complete in 
order to be in any way satisfactory as a picture of the man and a 
description of his work. A circumstantial history of his conver- 


* See the last of the series of articles on ‘* Christian Jerusalem” in THE CATHOLIC 
WoRrLD, vol. xxxii. p. 384, for some facts respecting the conversion of Jews. 
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sion has been published in a small volume by the Baron de Bus. 
siére, and a record of the history of the mission at Jerusalem is 
contained in the Annales de la Mission de N. D. de Ston,a magazine 
published at Marseilles since 1877. 

From the Aznales of March, 1881, we learn that besides seve- 

ral priests of the Congregation of Our Lady of Sion, there were 
in Jerusalem and its vicinity twenty-five religious ladies of the 
same institute, besides a number of brothers, artisans, and other 
persons employed in service. There were three distinct. estab- 
lishments belonging to the mission: the convent of the Ecce 
Homo, the convent of St. John On The Mountain, and the school 
of arts and trades called St. Peter’s On Sion. There were about 
forty boys in the industrial school, and two hundred and fifty 
children in the orphanage, the boarding-school and day-school. 
The number of persons receiving alms or medical assistance 
for one year is given as fourteen thousand. Among numerous 
instances and interesting anecdotes showing the effect of the 
charitable efforts of the priests and nuns in gaining the good. 
will of Jews and Mussulmans as well as of Christians, we will 
mention only one. An infirm rabbi, eighty years of age, was 
persuaded by some other Jews to apply at the dispensary for 
treatment and medicine. When he left he expressed in accents 
of emotion his grateful sense of the charity shown to himself and 
his people, and said: “ Daily I pray for you and all the Sisters 
of Sion at the synagogue ; for you are the end, as we are the be- 
ginning, and we shall all meet together on high” (Axnales, Sep- 
tember, 1879). 
: A very pleasing photograph of Father Ratisbonne, seated 
amid a group of Arab children, shows him to be a man of vene- 
rable and benevolent aspect, a true son of the patriarchs, worthy 
to be taken as a type, as we trust he is one of the precursors, of 
a new line of apostles from the bosom of Judaism. He is now 
seventy years of age, and for nearly forty years has been a priest. 
His life and works attest the reality of his conversion and the 
credibility of his own testimony to these facts contained in its 
history to which he is the only witness, with a like though not an 
equal evidence to that which makes the miraculous conversion 
of St. Paul credible and certain. 

The fact of the sudden, complete, and lasting conversion of 
Father Ratisbonne and of its perfect sincerity is certain beyond 
all question. Its miraculous nature is obvious from the impos- 
sibility -of assigning any merely natural cause adequate to the 
effect. The essence of the miracle consists in the suddenness 
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and completeness of the change wrought in the mind, will, and 
disposition of the subject-—a change which would naturally re- 
quire a considerable time, much serious reflection, a voluntary 
application to an inquiry into and an examination of the evidences 
of the truth of the Catholic faith and the motives for embracing 
it, and, furthermore, an earnest deliberation on the question of 
sacrificing all worldly interests for the sake of becoming a minis- 
ter of Christ. Nothing less than an immediate action of God 
upon the mind and will of the subject, so extraordinary and effi- 
cacious in itself as to set aside and transcend the ordinary laws by 
which divine grace operates, and therefore deserving the name 
of miraculous, could have produced the instantaneous conver- 
sion of M. Ratisbonne. As to what we may call the preternat- 
ural phenomena of the revelation which enlightened and sub- 
dued him, his own testimony is credible for the same reason that 
the testimony of St. Paul to the heavenly vision he received near 
Damascus was worthy of credence. It is not in the least impor- 
tant to determine the precise nature of these phenomena, or to 
explain what was the proximate objective cause of the impres- 
sion on the senses and imagination of the recipient. Dr. Farrar 
treats the question about the objectivity or subjectivity of the 
appearance of Christ to St. Paul as unimportant (c. x.) We 
may dismiss the question about the apparition of the Blessed 
Virgin to M. Ratisbonne in the same manner. He is a witness 
to that which he experienced. The sudden irradiation and in- 
flammation of his soul by divine grace gave evidence of an in- 
tellectual vision whose effects were transforming and lasting. It 
was accompanied by vivid impressions on the senses, or the im- 
agination, which were manifestly preternatural, whether caused 
by an objectively real apparition or merely subjective. The mi- 
tacle of the conversion remains intact on any hypothesis. That 
the conversion was truly supernatural and the work of God is 
manifest from its nature and its effects, if we admit the truth 
of Christianity and the reality of the miraculous conversion of 
Saul. The language which Dr. Farrar applies to this most 
illustrious converted Pharisee we may apply to his modern dis- 
ciple and imitator: 


“ He rose another man; he had fallen in death, he rose in life; he had 
falien in the midst of things temporal, he rose in awful consciousness of 
things eternal ; he had fallen a proud, intolerant, persecuting Jew, he rose 
ahumble, broken-hearted, penitent Christian ” (zd¢d.) 


There is a similarity between these two instances in another 
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respect. The Pharisees contemptuously asked: “ Hath any one 
of the rulers believed in him, or of the Pharisees? But this mul. 
titude, that know not the law, are accursed ” (St. Luke vii. 48, 49). 
It was a scandal in their eyes that Jesus chose simple, unlet. 
tered men as his associates, preached the Gospel to the poor, and 
was followed by the common people. Saul was a convert from 
the Temple aristocracy, the learned school of the Sanhedrin, 
In his case it was shown that although in the beginning, as he 
himself says, it was true that among the brethren of the Chris. 
tian communion “not many are wise according to the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble; but the mean things of the world 
and the things that are contemptible hath God chosen ” (1 Cor. 
i. 18-31), yet that Christ could win and employ in his service, 
when he chose, men who are noble in the worldly sense. Al. 
mighty God, although he sanctions order in human society, 
is no respecter of persons, and the Catholic Church, governed by 
his Spirit, has always favored the poor and humble, and even 
opened the way into her hierarchy to the sons of peasants and 
laboring men as well as to the offspring of parents belonging to 
the higher classes. She is emphatically, though not exclusively, 
the church of the people. In certain times and countries her 
condition and aspect give especial occasion of offence to worldly 
pride and afford her adversaries a pretext for assuming towards 
her that air of supercilious haughtiness which is a marked char- 
acteristic of the heresy and infidelity of the modern age. The 
supernatural and the miraculous is peculiarly obnoxious to this 
high-flying and boastful spirit of worldliness and incredulity, 
for the very same reason that made the Gospel of Christ 
preached by St. Paul a stumbling-block to the Jews, and to the 
Greeks foolishness. These things are despised as belonging to 
the credulous multitude. And since there is no denying or ig- 
noring the intelligence and learning of a numerous class of those 
who belong to the clergy and laity of the Catholic Church, and 
it is impossible for the well-informed to shut their eyes to the 
wisdom and ability with which it is governed by its hierarchy, 
there is another rule applied for measuring the so-called enlight- 
ened Catholicism of this superior class. It is supposed to bea 
sort of refined and rationalized essence, an ethereal, disembodied 
spirit, separated from the common mass of the great organic body 
over which it hovers asa ruling genius. In respect to miracles 
popular belief and devotion, or, as it is called, superstition, is 
supposed, either honestly or as a convenient argumentative hy- 
pothesis, to be encouraged and sanctioned on the principle of 
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pious fraud, of expediency, or an unavoidable connivance at a 
kind of popular credulity which nourishes the spirit of subjection 
to the church. 

The conversion of M. Ratisbonne is above the region of all 
these and similar cavils. The persons concerned were all in the 
higher social and intellectual class.) The miracle was believed 
and admired by all the Catholic residents and visitors in Rome. 
There is not a shadow of reason for supposing that the decision 
of the ecclesiastical authority was anything else than a judg- 
ment given with full conviction and based on evidence. The 
ordinary special pleading which relegates ecclesiastical miracles 
summarily and in a mass to the categories of natural phenomena, 
legend, popular credulity, and pious fraud, is at fault and wholly 
breaks down in this instance. And although it is only this sin- 
gle fact that is, strictly speaking, accredited by its own evidence, 
yet it is, in respect to the general topic of the preternatural 
and miraculous, a sample and an illustration. The existence 
and perpetuity of-the miraculous in the Catholic Church is 
proved, in general and in particular instances, by the same kind 
ofargument. The allegations to the contrary are in like manner 
shown to be either false, conjectural, or irrelevant. That natu- 
ral effects are often fancied to be preternatural, that legends 
have frequently been mistaken for histories, that there have been 
impostors and illusions, that the disposition to an excess of cre 
dulity is common among the illiterate, that a great many re- 
puted miracles are not conclusively and certainly provable—all 
these are irrelevant allegations. That belief in the miraculous 
belongs exclusively to the uneducated, that the ecclesiastical 
authorities sanction pious frauds—these are false allegations, 
That the miracles related in ecclesiastical history and in the 
lives of saints are mere legends is frequently, in particular in- 
stances, only conjectural, and, as a general proposition, is false. 

These are assertions which we do not profess to prove just 
now, or expect to be accepted as anything more than a state. 
ment of the position taken and defended by Catholic writers in 
their polemics. They need proof, of course; the question is one 
of argument and the examination of evidence. Argument and 
the production of evidence have not been wanting on the Ca- 
tholic side. Laymen of distinction as well as ecclesiastics, scien- 
tists, physicians, and literary men as well as theologians, have 
written with the utmost care, and, in strict accordance with the 
rules of logic and the laws of evidence, have presented the proofs 
of a considerable number of miracles of various kinds, many of 
VOL, XXXIX.—40 
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them quite recent and attested by eye-witnesses, some of whom 
are medical men. Protestant writers who defend Scriptural and 
reject ecclesiastical miracles do not take up and examine the 
evidence of these miraculous facts according to the sound 
method of inductive reasoning. They ignore them, and proceed 
by the way of assertions and vague generalities, and are able to 
count on the ignorance and prejudice of their readers, who hear 
_ but one side. 

The consistent and outspoken deniers of the reality and pos- 
sibility of all miracles, though they make a loud boast of being 
the only efilightened and rational thinkets in the world, really 
proceed after a most unhistorical, uncritical, and unscientific 
fashion. Their diatribes against Christianity would be beneath 
contempt and unworthy of notice, were it not that so many per- 
sons are duped by their shallow pretences. 





CONCERNING SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


ON a very beautiful day in midsummer last year, just after 
sunset, I found myself gazing on the garden in which Sir Walter 
Raleigh first planted the potato in Ireland. The ancient town of 
Youghal—so called because, in the primitive description of the 
inhabitants, it was ‘“‘a wooded place”; although there are no 
woods there now, Sir Walter Raleigh having cut the timber 
down, made it into barrels, and shipped it across to the wine- 
makers on the Continent, so that for many years the wines drunk 
in England were drawn out of Irish wood—Youghal nestled 
at the foot of its protecting hills. Westward was the rolling 
ocean, stretching away towards America; and hither swept the 
broad ribbon of the Blackwater down through the hills, like a 
silver fillet shining on the dark hair of Twilight. 

Youghal is indeed an ancient burg. Its charter of incorpora- 
tion was granted by King John in the first decade of the thir- 
teenth century ; the first religious foundation of the Franciscans 
in Ireland was made there soon after its incorporation, and before 
the end of the century the town had attained some commercial 
importance. What a stirring history it has had for such a little 
place! In 1579 the Earl of Desmond, under the ban, led his 
forces into Youghal and plundered it. The Earl of Ormond, 
then the English governor of the island, sent troops to catch the 
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Earl of Desmond after he was safely out of the way. But the 
troops fared as ill as they might have had he remained: most 
of them were slain after entering the town, and the survivors 
were glad to escape to the ships that had brought them down the 
coast from Waterford. Thetraveller is shown the mayor’s house, 
whose historic value consists in a fact which was of great interest 
in those days, and of little now: to wit, that the mayor, having 
refused to receive an English garrison, and having suffered the 
rebels to enter the town, was summarily exterminated before his 
own door on a gibbet. In 1649 a great stain fell on the town. 
That splendid ruffian, Oliver Cromwell, made it his headquar- 
ters; and that it never has fulfilled its early commercial promise 
may as well be attributed to the baseness of the inhabitants, who 
became his partisans, as to any other cause. It was thence he 
sailed for England, leaving behind him a track of horror, devasta- 
tion, and death like that of Vesuvius down the scarred sides of 
what were an hour before blooming villages and flowery valleys. 
Mr. Crofton Croker mentions, among the curiosities he found 
in the manuscript archives of the town, that during the mayor- 
alty of some of his ancestors, who were of Cromwell’s way of 
thinking, any papist who should presume to. go to the mayor’s 
feast should be fined five shillings or be set in the stocks—which 
was lenient enough, considering that he must have gone uninvited 
and should have had self-respect enough to decline an invitation 
under the prevailing distempered circumstances; that Gregory 
Grimes was disfranchised for having a papist wife—who, were 
she an actively-minded woman, may have given him so much to 
think of that he scarcely missed the precious boon of participat- 
ing in the affairs of a corporation which, apparently without dis- 
tinction of creed, class, or previous condition of servitude, enfran- 
chised a cook and a barber on their solemn pledge thereafter to 
dress the mayor’s feast and shave the corporation gratis. The 
next imposing event in the history of Youghal was the visit of 
“his late majesty ” William 1V. when, as Prince William Henry, 
commander of the Pegasus, he furled his wings at Youghal and 
ambled up the one long street which is still the only street in the 
town, and at the proper place at the table ate his dinner, in the 
most prosaic fashion, with the corporation. Whether the enfran- 
chised cook and barber were in attendance or not on that great 
occasion is not of record; if they were it may be presumed that, 
being unused to such company, the cook may have shaved the 
corporation and the barber dressed the feast. 
Only one more incident in the annals of the place aroused my 
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wonder. When the people, who had raised copious harvests in 
the awful famine years ’46~’47, were dying of hunger, while the 
harvests were being exported, the people of Youghal stopped the 
sailing of two ships laden with corn. That is the highest trans- 
action I have been able to discover to their credit. Alas! their 
virtue was short-lived: after a while they let the ships go with 
Irish corn grown, by Irish hands, on Irish soil; and as the sails 
fluttered outside the bar and swelled with the ocean wind that 
bore them away, the hands that had grown the corn withered 
and the bodies of the dead were flung into famine-pits. The old 
town had not been exorcised of Cromwell. A curse still hangs 
upon its dilapidated quays; the scarlet uniform of the foreign 
legionary still dominates its dismal and shrunken streets. Every. 
where red-coats! It seemed as if the town were pinned down 
with a bayonet, lest, were the opportunity given, it would slip out 
to sea or run up the hills and hide itself. All through Ireland 
the American traveller feels this. The island is pinned down on 
its foundations with British bayonets as the sole means of keep- 
ing itdown. But one still is told the legends of the early com- 
mercial greatness of these old ports. Youghal was so self-impor- 
tant some two hundred years ago that when a French privateer 
was descried out on the horizon a boat was manned and the prize 
brought in. I was told, with a sigh of remembrance and a smile 
of mystical hope, of the great shipping of fish and timber, of wool, 
ale, pottery, glass, delf, bricks, porcelain, and clay-slate used as 
‘ building-stone, which once rendered Youghal promising. The 
promise has been blighted. The exports are now, in the language 
of the official directory, “chiefly grain, flour, and provisions.” 
The salmon fishery of the Blackwater, we are told, is “ very ex- 
tensive” ; that it is the private property of a landlord is not men- 
tioned. In 1835 the number of vessels that entered the port was 
four hundred and eighty-five. In 1879 it was three hundred and 
seventy-two. In 1835 the clearances were four hundred and sixty- 
six ; in 1879 they were three hundred and seventy-two. The de- 
cline continued. In 1882 Youghal was dropped altogether from 
the list of customs ports. 

It was not remarkable that while gazing upon the house 
where Sir Walter Raleigh smoked tobacco—until then unknown 
in Ireland—and on the garden in which he first planted the 
potato, the thoughts of the traveller should run away from pota- 
toes to poetry. In yonder manor he tuned his lyre; over those 
hills he rode to visit Spenser when that carpet-bagger.was also 
enjoying a confiscated Irish estate and writing the Faerze Queene, 
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of which George Eliot has said, when speaking of German 
comedy, what we all have thought, but ne’er so well expressed: 
“You see no reason in its structure why it should ever come to 
an end, and you accept the conclusion as an arrangement of Pro- 
vidence rather than of the author.” As a matter of fact, it was 
not an arrangement of Providence but the Irish rebels that did 
bring it to a close and interrupted the poet before he approached 
the end he had set for himself. As a poet Raleigh belongs to 
the class about whom an artificial fame is maintained. Spenser, 
in a fulsome fit of admiration, doubtless mutual, described him as 
the “ summer’s nightingale.” 
“He pip’d, I sang ; and when he sang, I pip’d ; 
By change of turns, each making other merry ; 


Neither envying other, nor envied ; 
So pip’d we until we both were weary.” 


Weary indeed will he be who reads much of Sir Walter ; and he 
must be of demure imagination and sombre fancy who can read 
even his best without laughter. But makers of manuals on En- 
glish literature continue—the fashion having been firmly set 
among those traditional styles in taste which do not change with 
seasons—to include him with Chaucer and Gower, Spenser and 
Sidney, Lyly and Greene, Marlowe and Donne; yet one may 
read his every authenticated line without finding in it a true 
melody, a spontaneous flower, an original metaphor, or what 
George Eliot calls Heine, “a real voice, not an echo.” Raleigh 
wrote poetry because it was the genteel extravagance of the 
court, and raised him, like the story of spreading his cloak for 
the queen to tread upon, above the horde of hungry adventurers 
who sought, with coarse greed and unconcealed knavery, the re- 
wards of a reign rich in confiscations, prodigal in giving away 
the riches of abbey and sept, of chief and churchman. His co- 
quetry with the queen was witty, astute, and brilliant; and out 
of the spirit of airy hypocrisy thus bred he wrote most of his 
verse. Some, penned, it is believed, in the Tower, might be held 
tolerable as the stiff song of a caged bird, but it is only middling 
poetry at best. Here is ample evidence from “His Pilgrim. 


age”’: 
“ Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation, _ 
My gown of glory, hope’s true gage, 
And thus I’ll take my pilgrimage. 
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“ Blood must be my body’s balmer ; 
No other balm will there be given ; 
Whilst my soul, like quiet palmer, 
Travelleth toward the land of heaven; 
Over the silver mountains, 
Where spring the nectar fountains, 
There will I kiss 
The bowl of bliss, 
And drink mine everlasting fill 
Upon every milken hill. 
My soul will be a-dry before ; 
But after it will thirst no more. 


“ And when our bottles and all we 
Are filled with immortality,” etc. 


The world is still afflicted with an abundance of bad poetry; but 
that style of it has gone for ever, like Sir Walter’s starched ruff, 
plumed hat, and slashed doublet. As a poet he need trouble 
critics not at all. ’ 

Even his claim to have introduced the potato into Ireland is 
open to dispute. That momentous credit is assigned to Sir John 
Hawkins, the slaver who, when Christianity had all but abol- 
ished the traffic in human beings, secured Queen Elizabeth as a 
partner and added the commodity Man to British commerce. 

But I must not forget that I am gazing on the medizval 
manor in which Sir Walter Raleigh tuned his lyre, smoked his 
fragrant Virginia weed, and dreamed, perchance of sharing an 
imperial crown, perchance of the El Dorado he was never to 
behold. The house itself is said to be interiorly interesting. It 
is now the. property of the governor of Hong Kong, Sir John 
Pope Hennessy. 

The most suggestive description of the interior of Raleigh’s 
house is furnished by Sir John Pope Hennessy himself. He has 
told us of its carved oak, its exquisite panelling, its parchments 
and vellum, the original painting of the first governor of Vir- 
ginia, and the contemporary engraving of Elizabeth, whose signet 
is among the papers in the carved oaken chest. He has done 
something still more valuable for Americans. He has.told the 
whole story of Raleigh’s life in that country—a story which it is 
well should be known, if, as is proposed, the sacred soil of Vir- 
ginia is to rear upon its bosom a monument commemorative of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony. 

There is no dearth of material from which a fair estimate of 
the character of Sir Walter may be obtained. Besides Hen- 
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nessy’s Sir Walter Ralegh in Ireland—the name is spelled va- 
riously—there is a Life by James Augustus St. John; a Life by 
Patrick Fraser Tyler; Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh, by 
Macvey Napier; Raleigh's Discovery of Guiana (Hakluyt So- 
ciety); Kingsley’s panegyric in his Mtscellanies ; and a very im- 
portant contribution of new evidence by Samuel R. Gardiner, 
covering especially the expedition to South America, printed in 
The Fortnightly, May, 1867. Sir J. Hennessy constructs what is 
really a chapter omitted by all biographers and commentators, 
and he gives his authorities explicitly. From all of these let us 
try to see Sir Walter as a soldier, a courtier, a politician, an ad- 
venturer, an intriguer, a pirate, and an Englishman willing to 
abandon his country for France. 

Raleigh was in his twenty-eighth year when he sailed for Ire- 
land. Froude says he accompanied Lord Grey: “Ireland had be 
come to young Englishmen of spirit a land of hope and adven- 
ture where they might win glory and perhaps fortune.” For- 
tune Raleigh won; but as to glory, the legends of Dingle Bay 
and Smerwick Castle will not award him that. This is Froude’s 
account of the deed : 


“Don Bastian with the officers came out with ensigns trailing and gave 
themselves up as prisoners., The men piled their arms outside the walls 
and waited defenceless to learn the pleasure of their conquerors. . . . The 
officers were reserved for their ransom. Common prisoners were incon- 
venient and expensive, and it was thought desirable to read a severe lesson 
to Catholic sympathizers in Ireland. ‘The Lord of Hosts,’ wrote Grey, 
‘had delivered the enemy to us, none of ours being hurt, Mr. Cheke alone 
excepted. Then put I incertain bands, who fell straight to execution. .. .’ 
A few women, some of them pregnant, were hanged. A servant of Saun- 
ders, an Irish gentleman, and a priest were hanged also. The bodies, six 
hundred in all, were stripped and laid out upon the sands—‘as® gallant, 
goodly personages,’ said Grey, ‘as ever were beheld.’ ” 


The historian Hooker thus describes Raleigh’s part: 


“ When the captain had yielded himself and the fort appointed to be 
surrendered, Captain Ralegh, together with Captain Macworth, who had 
the ward of that day, entered into the castle and made a great slaughter, 
many or most part of them being put to the sword.” 


Hooker was a personal friend of Raleigh. The infamy of the 
massacre became so widely known that “ Grey’s Faith” grew 
into a proverb, expressive of more than the shame and treachery 
of Punica Fides in old Rome. The historian Haverty says the 
execution of the butchery “was entrusted to the afterwards 
famous (Sir) Walter Raleigh, who fleshed his maiden sword on 
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the occasion.” The poet Spenser was secretary to the com- 
mander, Lord Grey, and is authority for the confession that he 
himself “was not far off.” Camden says that the expedition 
which thus ended in treachery and massacre had been sent to 
Ireland by the king of Spain to divert the attention of Queen 
Elizabeth from the affairs of Belgium. 

Having thus chivalrously inaugurated his career as a soldine, 
Raleigh prolonged it in an equally chivalrous manner. He ob- 
tained shelter in the castle of Lord Roche, and, after sharing his 
hospitality, coolly announced that host and hostess were his 
prisoners and carried them off to jail. His biographer, Ed- 
wards, declares that “ deliberate assassination” of rebels or of 
persons “vehemently suspected of an intention to rebel” were 
among “ practices against rebels” approved by Raleigh, Carew, 
and Cecil; but that Cecil avowed a rooted objection to the 
killing of a rebel by poison. Hennessy says that Raleigh and 
Carew “thought any means lawful by which the lands of the 
Irish chiefs could be obtained.” Raleigh himself wrote: “We 
have always in Ireland given head-money for the killing of 
rebels.” He added in the same letter to Cecil: “I am more 
sorry for being deceived than for being engaged in the practice.” 
When Sir Henry Sidney invited the chief of Ulster, John 
O'Neill, to an interview, O'Neill replied that Sir John’s prede- 
cessor, “the Earl of Sussex, had twice attempted to assassinate 
him; that after such experience his timorous Irish would not 
trust him any more in English hands.” A letter from Sussex to 
Queen: Elizabeth, relating how he tried to bribe an Irishman, 
having access to O'Neill, to assassinate that chief, is given light 
by Mr. Froude. Sussex swore the wretch on the Bible! The 
plot failed; and afterward, when a treaty of peace between 
O'Neill and Elizabeth had been effected, lacking only the 
queen’s signature, a present of poisoned wine was sent to 
O’Neill.. “It brought him and half his household to the edge 
of death,” writes Hennessy. It was traced to an Englishman 
named Smith, in Dublin. On ‘trial he confessed his guilt and 
was acquitted through the influence of the government. Eliza- 
beth was aware of the transactions of her deputy, and kept him 
in office after acquiring that knowledge. Her feigned displea- 
sure over the massacre of men, women, and children by Sir 
Walter Raleigh at Smerwick Castle is therefore open to the 
doubt even Froude casts-upon her sincerity in her Irish cam- 
paigns. 

Raleigh did not think the Duke of Ormond was severe 
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enough in Ireland, and wrote that “what was wanted was the 
fire and sword of Sir Humphrey Gilbert (Raleigh’s half-brother), 
who boasted of ‘ putting man, woman, and child to death.’”’ 
That vulgar cupidity was the motive which inspired Raleigh’s 
savage cruelty is fully shown in a letter to Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, in which he urges that the queen appoint his own relative 
to the office of the Duke of Ormond and give him the estate on 
which Barré Court stood, which included one side of Cork har- 
bor. His land-hunger, writes Hennessy, included not only a 
castle or two, “but the idea of a residence near the sea, where 
he could have easy access to his ships, and where he could in- 
dulge his passion for mercantile speculation.” Elizabeth did not 
comply with his request; but she subsequently allotted to him 
twelve thousand acres around Youghal. Hennessy endorses 
Lecky, who, he says, describes the real spirit of Raleigh when 
he characterizes the desire to find out new and rapid paths to 
wealth, “a desire showing itself in the form of discovery, of 
piracy, of a passion for Irish land.” That it was greed for for- 
tune, and not innate cruelty, which inspired Raleigh’s cowardly 
and infamous career as a soldier in Ireland is shown not only by 
his land-hunger but by his personal prowess and fortitude, seve- 
ral fine illustrations of which are mentioned by Hennessy. The 
project which he long had in mind, of acquiring land in America 
and amassing wealth through colonization schemes, there began 
to absorb his imagination. He bartered most of his Irish land 
for money, retaining only an old castle. Of his temporary resi- 
dence at Cork nothing remains. The island he hungered for was 
Queenstown. Kilcolman Castle, where he visited Spenser and 
where Spenser wrote the Faerie Queene, is a roofless, ivy-clad ruin. 

Into the circumstances of Raleigh’s condemnation and more 
than thirteen years’ imprisonment in the Tower it is not neces- 
sary to enter. By bribing influential courtiers he obtained his 
liberty, without, however, procuring a pardon. The death-sen- 
tence hung over his head, and the Damoclean sword might fall 
at any moment. The king, the covetous and sinister James, 
would not pardon him, but he was quite willing to let Raleigh 
replenish the empty treasury of the kingdom. The letter Ra- 
leigh had written James, begging for his life—a letter described 
by one of his biographers as couched in terms of “ blasphemous 
extravagance,” and by even his partisans confessed unworthy of 
him—had so lowered him in the estimation of a man naturally 
low-minded that Raleigh’s lot was rendered uniquely miserable, 
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in Guiana, the wealth of which would more than supply the : 
kingdom’s needs; and, if the king would authorize him to lead 
an expedition to it, the needs of the kingdom would be supplied. 
But the mine was on territory owned by Spain, and Spain and 
England were at peace. : 

Opinions differ concerning the facts and the principles of 
the subsequent proceedings. Raleigh’s partisans maintain that 
James had all but taken his life. A man of striking beauty, ro. 
bust, eager, when cast into the Tower, he emerged from it pre. 
maturely old, emaciated, the victim of apoplexy and paralysis. 
He owed James nothing, they contend, and was free to effect 
any arrangement for his own interest. Doubtless most men in 
Raleigh’s position would have been of Raleigh’s mind. The 
facts are that, entering into a solemn compact with his own king 
and the sovereign of his own country, he also entered into nego. 
tiations with the king of France upon terms and with an object 
constituting treason. 

Mr. Gardiner, who has had access to documents not explored 
by the biographers, sums up the Guiana business in a brief en- 
titled The Case against Sir Walter Raleigh. The spirit of the 
composition is not that of the mere prosecutor. The language 
is moderate, the conclusions arrived at far from extreme. But 
the facts do not leave Sir Walter in the position of a chevalier, 
even of a man of common veracity. They do leave him in the 
position of a man who, having piteously solicited the permission 
of his sovereign to do a specific thing for the benefit of his country, 
is secretly bargaining to turn the profits of the adventure over 
to the enemy of his country. 

No amount of condemnation of Raleigh palliates the ignoble- 
ness and meanness of James. Gardiner makes his conduct clear 
enough, but fails to make it defensible : 


“The details of the expedition might safely be left to the commander. 
The principle of its action was for James to consider. From this James 
shrank. He did not like trouble and he did not like responsibility. On 
the one hand, the Spanish ambassador declared stoutly that if Raleigh 
were allowed to sail war with Spain would be inevitable. The friends of 
Raleigh at court—and they were neither few nor without influence—de- 
clared no less stoutly that it would be folly to let slip, in deference to the 
arrogant pretensions of the Spaniard, such an opportunity of filling his 
exchequer. Instead of examining the question seriously, the king thought 
that he had done all that was needed when he threw the whole responsi- 
bility upon Raleigh. Such a resolution would, as Raleigh knew, expose 
him toa thousand accidents. He was plainly told that with his head he 
would pay the penalty for any injury which he might do the subjects of the 
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king of Spain; and that circumstances might easily bring about a colli- 
sion no man knew better than Raleigh himself.” 


So it is clear that Raleigh understood perfectly the terms 
upon which he was to take the risk of going to Guiana. 
' But another project was also in his mind at the time—a pro- 
ject of which a Bayard would have been incapable. He actually 
proposed to lead against Genoa the fleet prepared and announced 
for Guiana—the purpose being to aid the Duke of Savoy in his 
contest with Spain—on condition that he and his horde of ruf- 
fians might pillage Milan! It is also certain that another project, 
equally indefensible, was in contemplation. This is Gardiner’s 
version of the proposal to attack the Italian fleet on the high seas, 
as broached to Bacon by Raleigh: 


“«TfIcan light right on the Plate fleet you will think I were mad if I 
should refuse it.’ ‘ Why, then,’ said the astonished lord-keeper, ‘ you will be 
a pirate.’ ‘Tush, my lord !’ was Raleigh’s answer; ‘ did you ever hear of any 
that was counted a pirate for taking millions? They are poor mychers 
that are called in question for piracy, that are not able to make their peace 
with what they get.’” . 


The details of Raleigh’s intrigues with France are too nume- 
rous for a fair condensation. The reader will find them full of in- 
terest, however, in Mr. Gardiner’s pages. This is indisputable 
that he effected an arrangement with the French king to bring 
into France the booty he expected to win by force, if need be, 
in Guiana. It is also probable that he had secured the promise 
of French ships to reinforce him, either for attack upon the sea- 
coast towns or for the capture of the Mexican fleet. But disas- 
ter crushed all his hopes, ruined all his plans, whether honorable 
and loyal or piratical and treasonable. He returned to England, 
found his intrigue with France suspected, tried to escape on a 
French vessel, and was deceived and betrayed by an English spy 
and traitor. When the king ordered that the death-sentence be 
carried out Raleigh confessed his arrangement with France and 
threw himself upon the king’s mercy. Under promise of par- 
don the king had set a wretch to worm confessions from Raleigh 
in the Tower, even as Stukely, the creature who by treachery 
had prevented his escape to France, had carried on his knavery 
by the king’s orders. Ah! the methods by which men in du- 
rance are tortured and-betrayed for the crown of England have 
not changed much since Sir Walter Raleigh mounted the stairs 
and laid his head on the block. And like a brave man he walked 
to his death, anxious only that the executioner should do his 
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work quickly, lest an ague chill might come upon his shattered 
frame and make him seem a poltroon. 

There is a proposal now in the United States to erect a mon- 
ument to Sir Walter Raleigh. I have not undertaken to cover 
the whole of his career. Many episodes, daring, brave, and gene-.- 
rous, may be recalled. On the other hand, much that is lower 
than aught here touched upon lies in silence. But I think what 
has been said goes far to show that such a man, such principles, 
such a career, ought not to be given to the youth of the American 
republic as ideally correct and zsthetically beautiful. Raleigh 
was a man of versatile talents, possessing in a high degree the 
gifts of courtiership ; fond of power, of land, of money, of luxury, 
of adventure; unscrupulous, of low standard of morality, and in 
many respects more like our Aaron Burr than like the Bayard of 
France, without fear and without reproach. That the great em- 
pire of America is under the least obligation to him is not suscep- 
tible of proof. His motive in sending an expedition out here was 
purely commercial and selfish, so far as the proofs go. He was 
actuated by the same motives in going to Ireland. He was no 
worse a man than his time and the standards of the age in which 
he lived made it inevitable that he should be. Much of romance 
has been thrown around his career, and his dreary but by no 
means idle years in the Tower have secured for him sympathy 
and pity from all gentle hearts. 

Ferocious and relentless as he was to my people, who owe 
his memory nothing but execration, and to whom he was as 
merciful as a wild beast to children, there is a paragraph in the 
pages of Sir John Pope Hennessy with which I cannot quite 
agree. “There is,” it runs, “an old and much-prized engraving 
by Vanderwerff, of Amsterdam, that seems to combine all his 
characteristic features—the extraordinarily high forehead, the in- 
telligent eyes, the same large but well-shaped nose, the mous- 
tache and peaked beard, ill concealing a too determined mouth. 
The likeness is most striking. But there are accessories in this 
famous engraving that seem to identify it, even more than the 
mere resemblance of the features, with Raleigh’s career in Ire- 
land. The knightly personage in armor is shrouded in the skin 
of the wolf, the wolf’s head shows its sharp fangs at the top of the 
picture; two human skulls are beneath, the eyeless sockets of 
one being directed upwards to the portrait, with an expression, 
as far as a poor skull can have expression, of reproach and woe. 
Both skulls rest on the torch and sword, the dagger of the assas- 
sin and the halter. Surely that must be Raleigh?” No; it was 
the more hideous monster, the Duke of Alva. 
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CATTLE-RANCH LIFE IN COLORADO. 


EAcH cattle State possesses peculiar or general advantages, on 
which the native is wont to hold forth. In addition to its other 
merits—location, grass, and water—Colorado boasts of a delight- 
ful climate in its elevated portions. Between the prairie and the 
mountain ranch there is a vast difference. The former may be 
so insufferable as to effectually dishearten the new-comer. Inex- 
pressibly bleak and dismal, with nothing but the cottonwoods 
fringing the river to break the gloomy monotony of the yellow 
plains, much of the bottom-land is infested, especially in rainy 
seasons, with swarms of flies, fleas, and mosquitoes that drain 
alike the blood of man and beast. What a relief to flee from 
these pest-ridden, dreary solitudes to the foot-hills of the Rockies, 
where the mosquito’s song is frozen in his throat—bill, if you 
like—by the ever-cool nights; where atmosphere and scenery 
both so strikingly attest the necessity of pointing out to the 
“tender-foot”” the miseries of the plains, the felicities of the 
mountains. 

English capital has largely contributed to the building-up of 
this State; miles of irrigating’ ditches, wire fences around which 
it takes a week to drive, the towns, the cattle that blacken the 
hills—all confirm it. Owing to the nature of the soil farming is 
little followed, so that Colorado still retains much of the aspect 
of the frontier ; the “ sandy wastes,” known but a decade since as 
part of the “ Great American Desert,” are one vast cattle pasture. 

Ten or more years ago it was not unusual for mere cowboys 
to attain in a few years the wealth they now enjoy, and this by 
honest means. As for those who made fortunes by unscrupulous 
methods, unbranded cattle still bear the name of Maverick, the 
thrifty gentleman whom these wanderers enriched. But the 
forces have been at work, and to-day I would hesitate before en- 
couraging an Easterner to embark in the Western cattle business 
with less than five thousand dollars capital—not, at least, unless 
he is resigned to spending the better part of his life in exile. 
Phenomenal cases are, of course, always cropping up; but, even 
with the amount specified, hard work, frugality, and a good loca- 
tion are all essential to success. It is unnecessary, if not out of 
the question, for the small capitalist to own much land; a claim 
of one hundred and sixty acres, commanding a water-front and 
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public grazing land, being sufficient. But he must run the risk 
of this outside territory being purchased by the cattle kings or 
of its being overrun by their herds. Otherwise the risks are 
slight ; dangerous winters are few, and heavy loss unusual. The 
beginner may find it most profitable—especially when, as in 
Colorado, the available grazing land has been largely taken up— 
to “ pool his issues” with a well-established and reliable ranch. 
man. 

The profits of cattle-raising cannot be very accurately stated. 
Those gentlemen whose experience has been confined to pencil, 
paper, and talks with the natives will insist—proving it by the 
most delicious figures—that cattle, by natural increase, will double 
their number every three years. They will demonstrate that, 
all expenses paid, ten thousand dollars will, in fifteen years, have 
swollen to something over three hundred thousand—an annual 
profit of twenty thousand dollars, or two hundred per cent. I 
learn, through the general manager of a large company, that 
thirty-three and a third per cent. may be taken as a happy ave- 
rage; from a well-known Live-Stock Journal that forty cents on 
the dollar is undoubtedly the correct figure; while a conserva. 
tive but enthusiastic friend of much experience assures me that 
the actual gain may variously range between fifteen and fifth, per 
cent. 

Though convinced of the uselessness of arithmetical display, 
were the figures never so neat and cleverly added, we may be 
morally certain that the profit is at least very large, the risk 
comparatively small, the life independent and healthy. For the 
benefit of the timid let me hasten to relate the experience of a 
Wyoming acquaintance, who, after losing during an unusual 
winter one-half of his herd, realized on his original capital, the 
following spring, a very fair profit from the survivors. And to 
those who declaim in glowing terms that dwarf the “ financial 
opportunities ” in the Hera/d I can mention the largest ranch of 
a wealthy corporation, whose books lately showed but a paltry 
seven-per-cent. dividend; another that has only just begun to 
pay expenses. 

Stock-raising on the plains is a very different thing from 
stock-farming. Save during severe winters preceded by unusual 
drought, the cattle are never fed. The grass preserves its nutri- 
ment through all seasons, offering the herds the subsistence it 
has always granted the mighty droves of buffalo and _ horses. 
The latter have left their wiry, agile, hardy progeny to the part 
it plays so well. No matter how hard-ridden, these ponies are 
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fed and sheltered by nature alone; only during the snowy months 
are those in actual service treated to either grain or stable. 

The owners of countless acres enclose with wire fences as 
many cattle as the grass will feed, thereby-saving much time and 
labor. But many thousands roam at will, their wanderings ar- 
rested only by natural barriers; and these at certain seasons are 
“rounded-up,” the adults and calves to be variously branded, 
tallied, gelded, or shipped. Stampeding has few of the vague 
but terrible results with which the Eastern mind has from boy- 
hood invested it. The only time when this foolish conduct af- 
fects any but the fools is when the herd is being collected or 
driven ; and even then the very worst fright will send the brutes 
scampering but a dozen miles. 

If the embryo ranchman would learn his business he must 
turn practical cowboy, especially if his capital be limited. There 
is little or nothing to do during the winter months, and at this 
time he may seek the city, leaving the cattle to graze where they 
best find food. Some contend that they even grow fatter in win- 
ter than in summer. It is in the latter season that the tyro must 
labor as he never did before—as in no other but a wine-like atmos- 
phere it is possible to labor. It depends entirely upon circum- 
stanges as to whether he must cook or wash; but he must be 
ready and willing for anything: riding, butchering, horse-shoe- 
ing, branding, colt-breaking, and—just possibly—fighting. He 
may be told that it is contrary to all precedent to eat his own 
beef; and it is here that he first learns of the “ mavericks ”’ al- 
ready alluded to. He after whom they are christened was not 
fastidious with regard to anything he might brand as his own; 
but there are still to be found truly ownerless beeves that have 
escaped the “round-up” and branding-iron. These are nomi- 
nally relegated to the funds of a State society, but I fear they 
oftener fall a prey to those who have a surfeit of bacon. 

A general “ round-up”’ takes place in the spring, when each 
ranch is represented by its quota of cowboys. Accompanied by 
a mess-wagon, the entire outfit scours the surrounding country in 
quest of cattle. During all the summer, more or less, “ rounding- 
up” is constantly being done on the big ranches, for tallying, 
branding, gelding, and shipping purposes. When no corral or 
chute is at hand it requires a small army of experienced vaque- 
ros to select, lasso, and trip the cattle on the open prairie. All 
strangers are driven out of and away from the bunched herd, and 
those wanted are cut out from the others, one by one, when they 
are roped, thrown, and branded as quickly as possible. This is 
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very hard work, calling for agility and training on the part of 
man and horse. The easiest and simplest method of tallying 
consists in running the cattle through the chute, where the hair 
hanging below the gristle of the tail is cut off square. Those 
that have attained their beef-hood can thus be readily distin. 
guished from the uncounted, while the calves are tallied when 
branded. 

But perhaps—everything considered—life on the trail affords 
the best combination of hard work, variety, and unceasing watch- 
fulness. The trail consists of numerous foot-paths, running side 
by side, long since worn by the mighty herds conducted from 
State to State. What, for example, is known in Colorado as the 
Texas trail is the route that, selected with respect to shortness 
and watering facilities, leads from Texas up northwards through 
the Indian Nation. Six men, besides the cook, can drive in this 
way a thousand cattle at the average rate of ten miles a day. 

Tents are often entirely dispensed with, blankets and canvas 
sheets answering for both bed and roof. In truth, there would 
be little use for such a luxury, since the cattle invariably stampede 
in the night on the slightest provocation. After riding hard all 
day it is nothing unusual to be awakened by the splashing of 
rain in the face, or even by a warning wind; to jump astride 
your ready-saddled broncho and circle all night the frightened 
cattle. If they prove too much for their weak captors, and madly 
break the human ring, each rider must follow a fragment in its 
headlong flight till daylight enables him to resume the mastery. 
Every night sentinels must mount guard, gently turning back 
into the sleeping herd the hungry and the restive. The fare is 
of the rudest and is despatched with most alarming celerity. The 
four horses always allotted to each vaquero are sometimes in- 
creased to six—wet blankets and hard riding telling sadly on 
these grass-fed slaves, so that I have often been unable to “= 
them out of a walk. 

And the cowboy—that terrible creature held responsible for 
such a large portion of Western wickedness! It is impossible to 
do him justice in a few words; to know him you must live with 
him. When thrown upon his hospitality he has stolen from me 
what I most needed, and nervously fingered his six-shooter at the 
first sign of my displeasure. It is also true that, when filled with 
bad whiskey, he has a penchant for making things unpleasant for 
those who attach a par value to their lives; and that his language 
often rivals that heard in a college smoking-room. But, on the 
other hand, he frequently puts to the blush those who have had 
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far better opportunities ; shows a charming toleration of things 
Eastern; is so manly, dashing, high-principled, and hospitable as 
to expel any pangs you may entertain with regard to your latest 
horse-trade. 

Cowboys are paid from twenty-five to forty dollars per month, 
and the foreman from fifty to one hundred—perhaps more. 
Ranch managers are well remunerated, according to responsi- 
bility and duties. I know one gentleman, of about ten years’ ex- 
perience, who draws the unusual salary of ten thousand a year. 
Board and the use of the ponies are matters of course and inde- 
pendent of these figures. The fare on a ranch of any size is good 
and abundant, sleep unbroken and of moderate length. It is 
when camping out on “ round-up” or trail that the food is sim- 
ple and repose brief. 

Sickness is unusual, though rheumatism is frequently con- 
tracted—chiefly through carelessness. Clad in American som- 
brero, California chaperajas, boots, and the water-proof “slick- 
er,’ the ranchero may ride with a dry skin in the teeth of wind 
and rain; while a little care exercised when camping out will 
grant him immunity from watery beds. Life among the cow- 
boys may savor more of the prosaic than romantic; yet a gallop 
and pursuit with a circling lariat is ever exhilarating ; the snowy 
peaks almost atone for the ocean; while the midnight watch and 
the bellow and tread of rushing herds long retain the novelty 
and excitement that even the consequent loss of sleep fails to al- 
together dissipate. 
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RUSKIN AS A TEACHER. 


As it is the highest and noblest function of the critic, not to 
correct, but to teach, so it is the most essential quality of the 
scholar to accept with docility and a temperate humility the 
lessons so imparted. And though the number of self-appointed 
teachers in this world are many, yet those duly authorized and 
equipped for their task form a lamentably small body of earnest 
thinking men, each of whom sways in a measure the thoughts 
and consequently the actions and history of his day. So when 
Mallock, in an outburst of saddened enthusiasm, says of Ruskin 
that he is the only one of our teachers who seems to speak with 
the least breath of inspiration, he turns wilfully away from more 
resonant voices calling him to higher ground, and thinks rather 
of the beauty evidenced in his master’s life and thoughts and 
efforts than of the positive lessons given by him to the world. 

For the voice of inspiration is strong and clear and steady, 
not broken or fitful or saddened by the shadow of all things 
evil. Ruskin’s purity of motive, his earnest sincerity, and the 
grasp of his powerful yet versatile mind fall far short of inspi- 
ration, which, drawing its light from a higher source, and with 
fewer natural advantages, strikes home like an arrow to the heart. 
He has been an ardent worker all his life, not shrinking in prac- 
tice from what he advocates in principle, and impelled by an un- 
selfish desire to benefit his fellow-men; yet, after so many years 
of sincere labor, how much has been accomplished? It is not, 
indeed, within the scope of the present article to consider him 
either as an artistic or literary critic, in both of which characters 
he has won just renown, but to look at him rather from his highest 
standpoint—“ the helper of those who live in the spirit.” This is 
what he has tried with all his heart to be, and this is the truest 
test by which to measure his attainments. 

Ruskin’s start in life was singularly felicitous. An only son 
and the heir toa large fortune, flushed with collegiate honors 
and the author of a successful book, full of a happy confidence 
in his own powers and trained in that peculiar school of stolid 
British Protestantism. which spreads a mantle of religious com- 
placency over its fortunate possessor, the fields of Italy became 
the natural theatre of his labors. Bayne informs us that “his 
father and mother were fervently devout persons of the Evangeli- 
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‘ cal school,” and amiably adds that to such “the Bible was the 


voice of God, infallible, and alone infallible; the Church of 
Rome was the great and subtle apostasy.” Indeed, the elder 
Ruskin’s views are set forth plainly in an article published by 
him in one of the prominent journals of the day, and quoted 
with emphatic approval by his son in the appendix to the first 
volume of Stones of Venice. \n this prolonged wail over the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill the author moderately says :, 


“ It is admitted by all (?) that by the very act of abandoning the Catho- 
lic religion we became a free and enlightened people. It was only by 
throwing off the yoke of that slavish religion that we attained to that free- 
dom of thought which has so advanced us in the scale of society. We are 
now so much advanced by adopting and adhering to a reformed religion 
that, to prove our liberal and unprejudiced views, we throw down the bar- 
riers between the two religions, of which the one is the acknowledged 
cause of light and knowledge, the other of darkness and ignorance.” 


This the writer considers to be “ miserable reasoning,” “ in- 
fatuated presumption,” and fears—not without reason—that 
“when the Romish religion rolled her clouds of darkness over 
the earlier ages she quenched as much light and knowledge 
and judgment as our modern liberals have ever displayed.”’ 

With such an influence still strong upon him, and with the 
natural reverence of a young man for a kind and indulgent pa- 
rent, it is not surprising that in his earlier books we find Ruskin 
speaking of Catholic rites as “idolatrous ceremonies” in the 
round old English style, cavilling at the Blessed Virgin, and 
considering it the plain duty of every English tourist to “ dissi- 
pate the Romanist errors, and to communicate to others the 
better knowledge which he himself possesses;” being all this 
while in a state of perfect satisfaction with the “better know- 
ledge ” so possessed. : 

But for an eager, sensitive soul, with its natural turning to 
beauty and truth, to remain long in this complacent darkness 
was impossible. The holiness of Catholic art, and, above all, the 


‘influence of those two exclusively Catholic painters, Giotto and 
Fra Angelico, sank into his heart; while, on the other hand, the 


warring of the infidel writers of the day tore from his shoulders 
the cloak of Protestantism in which he fancied himself securely 
wrapped. In all his books we trace the change as it comes 
slowly and surely ; but, alas! it is only a change from a narrow 
to a wider ignorance—a palingenesis, saddening because incom- 
plete. What the cant of the day calls “ honest doubt” might 
satisfy the cravings of some; but it brought scant comfort to 
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the man who preached all his life the supreme virtue of obedience, 
“ The infinite folly of modern thought,” writes Ruskin coldly, 
“is centred in the notion that liberty is good for a man, irre- 
spective of the use he is likely to make of it.”* And the key- 
note of his doctrine is sharply struck when he protests that “all 
freedom is error. Every line you lay down is either right or 
wrong.” + It is true that he has turned in “sorrowing con- 
tempt,” as Bayne says, from the narrow harshness of his earlier 
creed; but the liberty of thought offered in exchange for his 
youthful beliefs is still more hateful to him—a stone when he 
asks for bread. In his exaggerated admiration of Greek pan- 
theism we have, not the natural and involuntary paganism of 
Keats, but the restless cravings of an unsatisfied Christian soul 
seeking light in the paths of darkness. When he asks if we can 
suppose “ that real angels were sent to minister to the Jews and 
to punish them, but no angels, or only mocking spectres of angels, 
or even devils in the shape of angels, to lead Lycurgus and 
Leonidas from desolate cradle to hopeless grave,” ¢ he is pro- 
posing a spiritual problem about which neither Lycurgus nor 
Leonidas were wont to trouble their minds. As the last shreds 
of his faith are scattered to the winds life grows darker and 
darker before him, until the climax is reached in the bitter cry 
which Mallock, in the Mew Republic, puts into the mouth of his 
“ inspired teacher” pleading for a God. 

“Once I could pray every morning, and go forth to my day’s labor 
stayed and comforted. But now I can pray no*longer. You have taken 
my God away from me, and I know not where you have laid him. My 
only consolation in my misery is that at least I am inconsolable for his 
loss.” 


This the voice of inspiration!—this hopeless cry of real pain 
from a man to whom the question of religion is the one vital in- 
terest in life. Over and over again, in his lectures to young 
girls and world-worn men, in his appeals to artisans and sol- 
diers and scholars, he comes back with unerring certainty to 
the absolute need of a spiritual life, to the happiness of serving 
God. Yet, with no firm ground to tread on, how can he hold 
out his hand to save his sinking brother? This great want nulli- 
fies his utmost efforts, and he stands powerless before the moun- 
tains of cupidity, self-interest, and stolid ignorance, striving in 
vain to lift them by his own unaided strength. He has thrown 
himself heart and soul into the cause of labor, upholding its true 
dignity without the aid of those would-be lofty sentiments 


* Queen of the Air. t+ Crown of Wild Olives. t Ethics of the Dust. 
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which political wire-pullers are wont to lavish on the working- 
classes, and which, as‘Sancho Panza sadly complains, “ butter no 
parsnips.” The voice of poverty never appeals to him in vain; 
and the spirit of gain and worship of prosperity, which in En- 
gland leaves no room for the poor outside the workhouse doors, 
is hateful in his eyes. The poverty which is synonymous with 
idleness and beggary, and the poverty which struggles vainly 
against the crushing burdens of life, are the two blots upon the 
world’s fair face; and the hopeless beggar in the Italian streets 
and the hopeless toiler in the English mills are objects that mar, 
for him, all the beauty and harmony of existence. 

All must work: such is Ruskin’s great doctrine. But every 
man should reap the profit of his toil, and all work must pro- 
ceed from a pure motive or result in inevitable failure. In the 
opening chapter of Sesame and Lilies every stroke directed 
against the spirit of low ambition and dubious gain tells with 
crushing force. No sophistry can blind him in this matter. He 
has no part in that “modern Christianity which consists in 
knocking a man into a ditch, and then telling him to remain con- 
tent in that position in which Providence has placed him.” The 
oft-repeated phrase, “ station in life,” irritates him beyond endu- 
rance, serving, as it generally does, for a cloak to cover every 
sort of self-indulgence. He complains with pointed irony that 
in the countless letters he receives from parents their one ex- 
pressed desire for their children is an education befitting such 
and such a station in life, never an education good in itself; and 
that when it becomes a question of some useful work to be done 
in the world the great objection urged is always the same: 
“We cannot leave our station in life.” 

‘“‘ Those of us who really cannot,” he answers—“ that is to say, who can 
only maintain themselves by continuing in some business or salaried of- 
fice—have already something to do; and all they have to see to is that 
they do it honestly and with all their might. But with most people who 
use that apology, ‘ remaining in the station of life to which Providence has 
called them’ means keeping all the carriages and all the footmen and 
. large houses they can possibly pay for; and, once for all, I say that if ever 
Providence dd put them into stations of that sort—which is not at all a 
matter of certainty—Providence is just now very distinctly calling them 
out again. Levi's station in life was the receipt of custom; and Peter’s 
the shore of Galilee; and Paul’s the antechambers of the high-priest— 
which ‘ station in life’ each had to leave with brief notice.” * 

Perhaps the only man in England who could have clasped 
hands with Ruskin on the broad ground of Christian charity 
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was Father Faber. With little else in common, they have on 
this point only one mind between them. Faber says that the 
poor are the eagles of God, and as such we must let them de- 
spoil us. Ruskin declares that we are wanting even in justice 
whtn we take our children to church in their pretty hats and 
feathers, and leave behind us the little barefooted beggar to 
sweep the frozen gutters in our path. 

Yet there is always something despairing in the very courage 
with which he fights his battle: No optimist like Emerson, no 
selfish brooder like Carlyle, no calm and temperate critic like 
Arnold, his scorn burns like caustic where he touches the open 
sores of a great nation. And much that he says of England fits 
our shoulders as well. We, too, worship the Goddess of Getting- 
On, the base-born modern Athene. We, too, are niggardly where 
art and science are concerned, only to fling the money thus saved 
under the feet of thieves. We, too, struggle every man to out- 
wit his brother, cajoling the ignorant with empty words to use 
them as party tools. The rotting roofs of our clumsy buildings, 
the rotting piers of our sinking bridges, the rotting hulks of our 
worthless ships, bear witness in so many voices to the truth of 
Ruskin’s oft-repeated words that the work which is done for 
gain alone can never be done well. Not so the ancient Romans 
built, having for their purpose always the greater pride and ag- 
grandizement of Rome; not so medizval Florence reared her 
churches, having for 4ery purpose the honor and the glory of 


God. 


“Six thousand years of building!” cries Ruskin bitterly; “and what 
have we done? ... The ant and the moth have cells for each of their 
young, but our little ones lie in festering heaps, in homes that consume 
them like graves ; and night by night from the corners of our streets rises 
up the cry of the homeless, ‘I was a stranger, and ye took me not in.’” * 


But if our social wounds lie bare before this fierce apostle 
of labor and charity, he at least dares to do what few reformers 
have attempted—follow rigorously himself the counsel given to 
others. Preaching contempt of wealth for wealth’s sake, he has 
scattered his ample fortune to the winds. Preaching charity, he 
has denied himself the pleasures he most covets, for the sake of 
the poor he loves. * Preaching order and cleanliness, he has, with 
bucket and broom, washed down the flight of stone stairs in the 
dirty little Savoy inn, declaring plaintively that they had never 
before been cleaned since they were erected. Yet it is often hard 
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to draw from his books the practical lessons they are meant to 
convey. How many pages of the Fors Clavigera are helpful, or 
even intelligible, to the workmen in whose behalf they are pub 
lished? Granted that they are agreeable reading for those who, 
not being obliged to work, have plenty of time to study their 
meaning and take their charms to heart; this is not the avowed 
purpose of their creation. F 

So, too, in his lectures to women, so full of satire without 
harshness, and chivalry without mawkishness. All that he says 
is delightful, and much of it true. The earnestness with which he 
appeals to them to use their great influence for better things; to 
be the sought and not the seekers ; to give with justice only that 
crown of praise which it is their prerogative to bestow; to 
mingle charity with their religion, and not “think to recommend 
themselves to their Master by scrambling up the steps of his 
judgment throne to divide it with him” *—all this advice, given 
with a tender toleration, is directly applicable to the women to 
whom it is addressed: the daughters of wealth and breeding, 
whose surroundings are in harmony with their lives, and who, in 
the writer’s own words, “ have pretty rooms to live in and pretty 
clothes to wear.” 

But there is another class of women—and, alas! their number 
increases yearly—who, without belonging strictly to the working- 
classes, yet work their fingers to the bone. Gentlewomen these 

-—the term that Ruskin loves—but there is no gentleness in their 
lives. They are no “queens” to be loved and cherished, but 
tired women who must harden their hearts and their faces, and 
push their feeble way through an elbowing world. Surely these 
are the souls most in need of a little help; yet where do they 
receive it? Ruskin, it is true, keenly appreciates the type of 
Catholic holiness, humble as a wild flower and as full of tender 
beauty, which has been given to the world in The Story of Ida. 
But the simple and contented poverty of the Italian girl is a 
different thing from the wearied strain which is the heritage of 
sO many women in England and America. Ida’s humble means 
sufficed her humble wants. There was no anxious, sordid strug- 
gle to mar her life. She had a great temptation and a great 
sorrow, but both might have come to a duchess as well as to a 
peasant; and her purity and piety made her as one who stands 
waiting in the courts of the Lord. But for those who live much 
further off from heaven, and who feel themselves growing more 
earthy day by day, recognizing with a dull pain the gradual 
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blunting of their finer aspirations under the petty cares of each 
succeeding hour—to these what word has Ruskin said? There 
is more real help for such in that one noble sonnet of Matthew 
Arnold’s to Marcus Aurelian than in anything that Ruskin has 
written. The poet, with firmer perceptions though with no 
wider sympathies, has touched the key-note of such existence, 
and points with quiet finger to the only cure: 


“ The aid to noble life is all within.” 


He, too, is essentially a teacher, and, if his audience is neces. 
sarily more esoteric than Ruskin’s, the sincerity of both is proved 
by their patience under adverse criticism. Those who work 
with a distinct and simple purpose, and not merely to -reflect 
their own image to the world, are spared that haunting sensitive. 
ness, or self-consciousness rather, which made Macaulay wince 
under a word of blame, and Byron writhe beneath the censure 
he affected to scorn. To be misunderstood, and, what is worse, 
misrepresented, must naturally be painful to an earnest writer 
conscious of the integrity of his motives; but when he has no 
small vanity to wound he is ready to accept it as one of the 
inevitable crosses of his lot. And on the subject of bearing such 
Ruskin gives a word of pithy explanation and advice directly 
applicable to all: 
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“ Taking up one’s cross does not mean having ovations at dinner-par- 
ties and being put over everybody else’s head. It means simply that you 
are to go the road which you see to be the straight one; carrying what- 
ever you find is given you to carry, as well and as stoutly as you can, with- 
ott making faces or calling people to come and look at you. Above all, 
you are neither to load nor unload yourself, nor cut your cross to your 
own liking.” * 


Sentences like these scattered throughout his books linger in 
the mind after much else has been forgotten, and bear their fruits 
in silence. Where has a profound truth been more simply and 
vigorously told than in the seven short words which say to 
an unbelieving world, ‘“‘ Wise work is, briefly, work with God”? 
How sharp the arrows flung either at the contented sceptic 
or the exclusive religionist who will draw his own inspiration 
from the holy text, after his own self-approved method! ‘“ Make 
either your beliefs or your difficulties definite,” says Ruskin, 
with visible impatience, to this latter class; “but do not go 
through life believing nothing intelligently, and yet supposing 
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that your having read the words of a divine book must give you 
the right to despise every religion but your own.” 

He acknowledges in the weariness of middle age that he, too, 
has been fascinated with the dream of a monastic life; he, too, 
has “ pensively shivered with Augustines at St. Bernard, and 
happily made hay with Franciscans at Fiesole, and sat silent 
with Carthusians in their little gardens south of Florence, and 
mourned through many a day-dream at Melrose and Bolton.” * 
Yet, curiously enough, he rejects the sanctity of such lives, as 
not working hard enough for the world’s good. His veins pulse 
with the fretful activity of the nineteenth century, which seems 
to be always saying: “ God’s work has fallen upon my shoul- 
ders. I must give my help to the Almighty.” The singular 
sophistry of the day which tells you that to save your own soul 
is an act of supreme selfishness finds in him an able exponent. 
Even sorrow for sin is more of self-indulgence than he is willing 
to allow. It would be better not to think about your sins at all, 
but go right on and try to do some work well. Yet out of his 
own mouth is he condemned when, in all humility, he acknow- 
ledges that sin unfits for labor. 


“ There is no fault or folly of my life,” he cries—“and both have been 
many and great—that does not rise up against me, and take away my joy, 
and shorten my power of possession, of sight, of understanding.” 


And in all Ruskin’s later books there is ever present a sense 
of failure which saddens without angering him. He grows, not 
bitter, but hopeless, and is “startled by the fading of the sunshine 
out of his life.” Now and then his old prejudices come back again, 
but feebly and without a sting. He gropes who would fain lead 
others, and is driven hither and thither, anchorless on an ocean 
of speculation. He can lie neither to himself nor to the world; 
but fear has taken the place of hope, and his words no longer 
stir the heart as of old. What has he done for the brothers he 
has loved? How much has this brave, tender, and versatile soul 
gained in its years of unstinted labor? What has been the secret 
of his failure? 





“ We have toiled, 
Yet all our fruit hangs dwarfed upon the tree, 
And half our grain lies rotting in the ground, 
And the lambs wander—and the night has come.” 
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THE LAST OF THE IRISH BARDS. 


THERE will be no occasion to apologize to the modern reader 
for any attention that may be paid to subjects of Celtic literature 
after the eloquent and sympathetic exposition by M. Renan of its 
spiritual and emotional power, and the admission by Matthew 
Arnold that the Celtic element has given sensibility and grace 
to English poetry and lent its chief charm to the product of 
the genius of Shakspere. There is coming to be an apprecia- 
tion in minds of the higher critical order that the book which 
was so repugnant to the Philistine sensibilities of Johnson and 
Macaulay—the poems of Ossian, as known in the paraphrase of 
Macpherson—marred as they are by imperfect comprehension 
and overlaid with false and tawdry ornamentation, reflect the 
shadowy figure of one of the great poets of the world, and a lite- 
rature rich, original, and powerful, superior in elevation of spirit 
and eloquence to that of any European inheritance, except the 
Greek alone. The instinct of Goethe was more sound than that 
of the prosaic and prejudiced English critics in recognizing the 
genius of Ossian, and it undoubtedly exercised a great and vitaliz- 
ing influence not only upon German literature of the succeeding 
period, but upon those less willing to acknowledge it in English 
literature—Gray, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and others. Thereare 
those upon whom the spirit of Celtic literature exercises a most 
powerful fascination through its emotional sensibility, its keen 
instinct for the soul of natural scenery, and even its melancholy 
acquired through misfortune; and even those who are without 
the consolations of revealed religion are melted and chastened 
by the purity and strength of its devotional spirit. All that la 
bor and study have done to preserve the sadly mangled and im- 
perfect treasures of Celtic literature under the influence of na- 
tional enthusiasm and patriotic spirit, and against every discour- 
agement and indifference on the part of British learning and cri- 
ticism, has been of most valuable service to the world’s treasure 
of literature, and is coming to attract a recognition and a praise 
which it was long without. Much has been done of late years to 
elucidate and make known the treasures of Celtic literature; 
but the work has been hardly more than begun or passed beyond 
provincial limits, and a rich field lies open to scholars and critics, 
which, there are indications, will soon be eagerly occupied. 
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It is unfortunate that in Ireland, where Celtic literature was 
in its greatest original force, it has suffered most from the de- 
struction brought about by a continued state of warfare, scatter- 
ing and obliterating its written records, and, in its later influence, 
by the consequences of a state of political and social subjection 
upon its representatives. But a small fragment remains of the 
great bulk of Irish devotion, poetry, history, and legislation, as 
| recorded in its literature, after the continued destruction by war 
and plunder, and its magnitude and value are signified as much 
by the vicissitudes which its remains escaped as by their in- 
herent quality. When the living representatives of the ancient 
Irish bards were known otherwise than as objects of enmity to 
the English colonists, and attracted some little attention from 
curiosity, they were rio longer the proud and high-spirited poets 
of victorious or powerful princes whose very defeats and mis- 
fortunes had a tinge of greatness, but the humbler attendants of 
decayed families who had preserved but fragments of their an- 
cient wealth and magnificence, and who no longer hoped to con- 
tinue the national struggle, but sought solace in an indulgence 
which was not always elevated, and kept alive by their predomi- 
nant virtues, chiefly the spirit of hospitality and generosity. 
The spirit of the bard of this period, deprived of the inspiration 
of the national conflict between the two races, and even of that 
of the great and overwhelming misfortunes of his patrons and 
his people, naturally degenerated to the lower themes of the 
praise of hospitality or the tribute to family pride, and to a cer- 
tain degree descended to what must be termed sycophancy and 
the praise as well as the practice of unworthy self-indulgence ; 
although in both instances a candid comparison with his English 
contemporaries, the poets who wrote fulsome prefaces to noble 
lords for guineas, and were the virtual outcasts of society for 
drunkenness and licentiousness, might not leave the balance 
against him. But, at any rate, the spectacle presented to the alien 
and prejudiced observers of the English colony by Carolan and 
his gontemporaries, who are classed as the last of Irish bards 
before the line definitely descended to the hedge-poets, was that 
of drunken “ sorners,” above the rank of beggars, to be sure, but 
living upon charity and ready to celebrate the praises of any- 
body who would give them a place at their tables and fill them 
with good cheer. This is apparent even in the observation of so 
sympathetic and unprejudiced a nature as that of Goldsmith, who 
has recorded his remembrance of Carolan in an unsympathetic 
spirit and misunderstanding of his personal character and imper- 
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fect acknowledgment, if wonder, at his genius. A part of this 
estimate was unfortunately true. The bards were too ready to 
praise those who treated them kindly and hospitably, and the 
temptations of their profession, which was associated with occa. 
sions of feasting and merriment, and the misfortunes and depen. 
dence of their lives, led them to an indulgence which was also 
universal with every class at the time. But they were far from 
being so degraded as they seemed to prejudiced English observ. 
ers, who had no knowledge of their genius or sympathy with 
their higher thoughts. Carolan, at least, always preserved a cer- 
tain dignity even among his English entertainers, while the spirit 
with which he celebrated the hospitality of the ancient Celtic 
families was in a much loftier tone and style than his praises of 
the good cheer of the Saxon squires and squireens. With the 
McDermotts Roe and others of the ancient families he was the 
high-spirited bard, whose praise was the grateful tribute of affec- 
tion to merit, if, on the other hand, he sometimes condescended 
to be the laureate of the boisterous dodagh and the entertain- 
ing performer at a tavern carouse. Even his habits of personal 
indulgence will seem to the sympathetic spirit less as the gross 
craving of appetite than as the heightener of gayety and the 
source of inspiration, and as also the refuge from grief and de. 
spair, as they were to Burns. There is oftentimes a deeper 
pathos in the Irishman’s praise of whiskey than in the most piti- 
ful lamentation of a set purpose, and it signifies the sole and de- 
spairing recourse of misery far more than a riotous self-indul- 
gence. Says poor Murrogh O'Monaghan in the street-ballad: 


“ May whiskey, by sea or by land, in all weather, 
Be never denied to the children of care,” 


and the same spirit is often apparent in Carolan’s bacchana- 
lian verse, in spite of its real enthusiasm and merriment, as thus 
in “ Whiskey the Potion”: 


“ Drink nine times a draught of whiskey in the day ; 
It will clear your eyes; you shall be courageous, fresh-hearted, 
Cheerful, active, and cold will not come upon you; 
You shall have sleep and rest; 
You shall not incline to distemper, sickness, or trouble, 
Till you be ten times as old as the mist.” 


This is ina very different spirit from the mere praises of glut- 
tony and indulgence which make the staple of English drinking- 
songs, and is the plea of sorrow and misfortune for shelter, rest 
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and warmth, such as, we believe, is really the predominant spirit 
of what has been charged as the Celtic habit of intoxication. 

The title which has been given to Carolan of “ The Last of 
the Irish Bards” indicated not less the condition of the Celtic 
inhabitants of Ireland at the time than his own superiority in 
genius and social consideration to his successors who sang in the 
same language. It indicated the turning-point in the struggle, 
and the final abandonment of the effort to maintain the national 
contest with the English invaders, and the submission to the new 
condition of things, which was to develop into later efforts at 
independence, but which, for the time being, was despondent and 
hopeless. The old customs had not entirely vanished, but they 
were the survival of habit rather than a vital maintenance of 
spirit, and despondency, no less than the poverty produced by 
confiscation and industrial oppression, affected the methods of 
life in the great families. It was the beginning of the darkest 
period of Ireland’s history, when the iron of defeat entered into 
the soul and the nation lay prostrate under the yoke, before the 
birth of the undying struggle for liberty under new conditions. 
The personal history of Carolan thoroughly illustrates the condi- 
tion of the people. He was born in 1670 at the small village of 
Nobber, in the County Westmeath, and on the lands of Caro- 
lanstown, which had been wrested from his ancestors by the 
family of Nugent during the wars of Henry II. His father, 
John O’Carolan, the descendant of an ancient sept of East 
Briefney, was a small farmer at the time of the birth of his son, 
occupying but a few acres of his ancestral domain, and living in a 
small cabin, the remains of which were still standing in 1786. 
Whether the father took part in the last uprising of the native 
people under James II. is unknown, but he was dispossessed in 
the confiscations that followed it, and compelled to seek the shel- 
ter and protection of one of the ancient families of Connaught. 
This was the family of McDermott Roe, whose estate was at 
Alderford, in the County Roscommon. Tradition preserves no 
recdilection of the death of the father, but at an early age Tur- 
logh was a resident, or a “ cosherer,” at the house at Alderford, 
and the companion of the children of Mrs. McDermott Roe. His 
pleasant ways and engaging manners made him a favorite, and he 
received the fragments of an education with the children of his 
patroness, having been taught to read in his native language and 
received some rudimentary instruction in English, although his 
knowledge of the latter‘was always imperfect. Accounts differ 
as to the period of his life when he became blind, the sketch of 
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his life in Walker’s Memoirs of the Irish Bards stating that it 
was at an age when he was too young to remember colors, while 
that in Hardiman’s /rish Minstrelsy fixes it in his eighteenth 
year and as the result of an attack of small-pox. At all events, 
it definitely decided his career as poet and musician, there being 
no other resource left him except helpless dependence on his 
patroness or the staff and bag upon the roads. He received in. 
struction upon the harp from the numerous wandering professors 
of the time, and was soon prepared for his lifetime of wandering 
minstrelsy, although it is said that he never acquired accom- 
plished skill as a musical performer, and his harp was but the 
instrument of his composition and the accompaniment of his 
poetry and song. The record says that he was furnished by 
Mrs. McDermott Roe with a horse and attendant—which may, 
perhaps, be translated into a pony with a barefooted gossoon to 
guide him—and in his twenty-second year he commenced the 
pilgrimage which ended only with his life. 

The circumstances of the Celtic families of the time were such 
that not only was it impossible for a single one to maintain its 
private bard in the ancient state, but their condition or the 
change in habits extended the bardic circuit beyond their limits. 
They were the heartiest, most hospitable, and most congenial of 
the hosts and entertainers of Carolan; but he was obliged to also 
accept the hospitalities of the English settlers in some degree, 
and even to be the attraction at tavern feasts. That this circum- 
stance had an injurious effect upon the subject and quality of his 
verse, as well as his character and habits, is evident, and the 
spectacle of this side of his life is as lamentable as that of Burns 
sharing the cups and praising the virtues of the petty lairds 
and shopkeepers of Ayr. He was, however, first received, his 
genius appreciated, and his fame established among the old Cel- 
tic families whom he celebrated in his verses; and among the 
O’Rourkes, the Maguires of Tempo, the O'Haras, the Burkes, 
the O’Malleys, and others, who preserved the traditions and feel- 
ings of a nobler time, he was the honored guest rather than the 
mendicant minstrel. ‘He at first confined himself to compositions 
in music, which, we may believe, were the natural bent of his 
genius ; and it was only upon the challenge of a gentleman named 
Reynolds, at whose house he was staying, that he attempted his 
first poem, the description of a legendary battle of fairies on a 
neighboring rath. From the time of this discovery of his faculty 
his songs and music were composed tog’ether, although it is evi- 
dent that the verse was subordinate to the composition. His 
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fame was soon established, and the circuit of his visits widened to 
include the territory of Middle Connaught, beyond which he 
seldom ventured. He had his love-romance, the lady, Bridget 
Cruise, prudently refusing to become the spouse of a wandering 
and improvident minstrel, and the bitter-sweet of love and dis- 
appointment inspired some of the most genuine and pathetic of 
his verse and music. An affecting anecdote remains of his recog- 
nition of the touch of his love’s hand after long separation, and 
without knowledge or expectation of her presence, when landing 
from a boat on the shores of the pilgrim isle of Lough Dearg; 
and we need not be told of the keenness of his sensibility and 
his warmth of feeling. He afterwards married a Miss Maguire, 
of good family in the County Fermanagh, but described as a 
“proud and haughty dame.” He set up a household at a small 


‘farm in Mosshill, County Leitrim, which he maintained during 


the lifetime of his wife, although it was to be presumed that he 
was only an occasional visitor and that his wife experienced a 
full share of the penalties of marrying a genius. It is recorded 
that he loved her affectionately, was deeply affected at her death, 
and composed a feeling monody to hermemory. He had a family 
of seven children, and it is quite possible that his lineal descend- 
ants are now in existence. His domestic life, however, was but a 
small feature in his career, and, to all intents and purposes, he 
was always the wandering bard. The results of this method of 
life were an indulgence in liquor which has given him the name 
of an inveterate drunkard, although such was never the case, 
even in his old age. Universal drinking and intoxication were 
habits of the time, and Carolan shared them; but he maintained 
periods of complete sobriety under vows, and it may be imagined 
from his temperament that a slight indulgence gave him the in- 
spiration he required, as in the case of Addison, Lamb, and other 
men of genius. In fact, this impression would be confirmed by 
an anecdote to the effect that, while dull and impotent under a 
yow of sobriety, he received a vivifying inspiration by a full sniff 
of'the exhilarating fumes of a bottle of right usquebaugh with the 
scent of the heather upon it. In fact, all the anecdotes that are 
current of Carolan’s life would indicate a delicate temperament 
and sensitiveness far removed from the character of a gross 
roisterer in whom the appetite for indulgence was predominant. 
It is said that while at the house ofa Mr. Brett, in Sligo, where 
he was a frequent and honored guest, he tuned his harp in order 
to compose a “ planxty,” or sprightly tune and song, in honor of 
the daughter of the house, a beautiful and engaging young girl, 
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but found that his inspiration had entirely deserted him. Putting 
aside his instrument in grief and despair, he told the mother that 
he had often tried the theme, but some evil genius always seemed 
to interfere, and the strings of his harp would only vibrate to 
melancholy tones. He was convinced that it was a foreboding of 
evil, and that her daughter would not survive the twelve months, 
The event justified his prescience; and, if the anecdote is true, as 
there is no reason to doubt, it indicated a delicate sensitiveness 
to some accent in the girl’s voice, or some emanation from her 
presence of the near companionship of death, invisible to ordinary 
perception. Even if it was not true it would indicate the char. 
acter of the man of whom it was told. His favorite place of in. 
spiration at the house of one of his friends was the sunny nook of 
a garden near the hives of bees, whose musical murmur gratified 
his inner sense of melody, and where he would sit for hours, until 
the inspiration of music had taken shape in distinct melody, when 
he would ask to be led within and give it voice upon his harp. 
The genius that found its favorite food in this was not that of the 
merely bacchanalian minstrel. His portrait confirms the impres- 
sion of his innate delicacy and refinement. It was painted at the 
request of Dean Massey, of Limerick, during a visit in the later 
years of life, by some artist of more than the ordinary skill of 
itinerant painters, and it is believed by Dr. Petrie to have been 
the work of Vander Hagen, a Dutch artist of some repute, at that 
time in Ireland. It represents him with his harp, and with his 
face slightly elevated in the attitude of inspiration. The features 
are of remarkable refinement and regularity, the flowing locks 
and partially bald brow giving it some resemblance to the por- 
traits of Shakspere. It is interesting to note, in comparison 
with his contemporary and fellow-countryman, Goldsmith, that, 
while there is the same expression of benignity and sweetness of 
temper, the features are cast in a finer and more delicate mould, 
and that, as between the two, it would be said that Carolan was 
the descendant of a purer and higher race than Goldsmith, as, 
indeed, without any sort of reproach upon the latter, was proba- 
bly the case. His portrait would show unmistakably that Caro- 
lan was not only a man of genius, but a gentleman in the ances- 
tral sense of the term. 

His life, after the manner which has been indicated—the bard 
of a crushed and decadent race, sometimes the honored guest of 
ancient families, and sometimes the curiosity of the alien invader 
and the amusement of the tavern feast—lasted for sixty-five years. 
The death of his wife, however little he may have seen of her, 
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was a severe blow. His family was broken up, and it may be 
presumed that the burdens of old age, to one of his temperament, 
were heavy upon him, and the task of amusement without the 
inspiration more repugnant and harder with years. Among his 
later compositions were several devotional pieces, one in particu- 
lar, now lost, a Gloria in Excelsis, which was spoken of as of un- 
common devotional tenderness and power. As his infirmities in- 
creased and the hand of death was visibly laid upon him he bent 
his steps to the house of his earliest friend and benefactress, the 
widow of McDermott Roe, then more than eighty years of age, to 
die. Having recovered somewhat from the fatigue of his jour- 
ney, he composed his last piece in a final adieu to life and inspira- 
tion, “ The Farewell to Music,” and then took to his bed, from 
which he never rose. The tradition is that he preserved his 
gentle kindliness and genial humor towards his attendants to the 
last, nourishing exhausted nature upon his favorite beverage, 
and that his death was devout and decorous. The account of his 
funeral gives a singular illustration of the customs of the time, as 
well as of the extent of his fame and the esteem in which he was 
held. The wake lasted four days, and the throng was so great 
that all the houses in the neighboring village of Ballyfarnon 
were occupied by strangers, and the people erected tents and 
huts in the fields about Alderford. There was a gathering of all 
his contemporary bards, who vied with each other in musical 
and poetical elegies, some of which are still preserved. Besides 
the neighboring gentry and populace it is recorded that over 
sixty clergymen of various denominations attended the wake, 
and that the funeral, on the fifth day, extended for miles and was 
one of the largest ever known in Connaught. The remains were 
interred in the tomb of the McDermott Roe family in Kilronan 
church. In 1750 the grave was opéned to receive the remains of 
a Catholic clergyman whose admiration for the genius of the 
bard was so enthusiastic that he desired to be buried with him, 
and the skull was taken out and placed in a niche above the 
tomb. It was destroyed in a manner affording another singular 
instance of the temper of the time. In 1796, says the account, 
“a person in the garb of a gentleman, du¢ supposed to bea 
nerthern Orangeman,” rode up to the church on horseback and 
asked to see the skull. It was brought to him, when he fired a 
pistol at it, shattering it to pieces, and put spurs to his horse 
with an oath at “all Irish papists.” The alarm was given, and 
he was pursued by some of the neighboring gentry into the 
next county; but, unfortunately for the proper execution of im- 
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promptu justice, he escaped. Outrageous as was this sacrilege, 
it was not more than an extraordinary exhibition of the ferocious 
party spirit of the time. To this day the grave of Carolan has 
no monument, although a musical celebration of his works was 
held in Dublin during the early part of the present century, as it 
was understood, for that purpose. Finally, there may be given in 
testimony to the character of Carolan the words of his friend, 
the venerable Charles O’Conor, of Balenagare, notable in the 
annals of Irish scholarship and patriotism: “ Constitutionally 
pious, he never omitted daily prayer, and fondly imagined him. 
self inspired when he composed some pieces of church music. 
Gay by nature and cheerful by habit, he was a pleasing member 
of society, and his talents and his morality procured him friends 
and esteem everywhere.” These were not idle words from a 
person of Mr. O’Conor’s character and sincerity. 

In the literary estimate of Carolan’s genius and production 
omission will necessarily be made of his abilities and achieve- 
ments as a composer, which, as has been said, were at least an 
equal factor in his product. It is enough to say in this regard 
that, while not originating anything beyond the forms and char- 
acter of the Irish music whose traditions and spirit he inherited, 
he holds a high rank among the native composers, and that, with 
a few exceptions in favor of the single pieces of unknown musi- 
cians, his airs and compositions are of the highest order and most 
genuine spirit of the graceful and charming, if not the pathetic, 
development of Irish music. In considering -him as a poet it is 
also necessary to take into account the nature and limitations of 
his profession. Asa bard the subjects of his verse were almost 
always strictly personal—the immediate praise of his entertainers 
and hosts or their families, or the contribution to the amusement 
or provocation of a bacchanalian carouse. However genuinely 
he may have been inspired by friendship or reverence for a 
family of ancient lineage whose representatives treated him with 
the dignity and regard due to the ancient honor of the bardic 
profession, or by the beauty and gracious kindness of the mis- 
tress or the daughter of the household whose charms he cele- 
brated or whose epithalamium he sang, the element of personal 
flattery must always have been intermingled with his verse and 
injured its independent genuineness and spontaneous feeling. 
This element is perceptible in the poetry of the bards, whose 
position was more noble and dignified as the honored retainers 
of princely families, and whose themes were higher in the warlike 
achievements of great chiefs or the misfortunes of a noble line, 
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which also involved the fate of the tribe or the nation; and was, of 
course, still more predominant in the degenerate circumstances 
of Carolan. As has been said, many of his themes and subjects 
of praise were as unworthy as those of Burns in compliment to 
the small gentry of a Scotch parish, and it is a wonder that he 
was able to manifest any sort of genuine feeling and inspiration 
in these productions of a flattering if not a mercenary muse. 
He had not the advantage of the contemporary English poets, 
who could put all the flattery of a patron into a dedication while 
they preserved the independence of the theme and faithfulness 
to genius in the literary product itself, but was bound to make 
the subject of his verse the immediate praise of his entertainer. 
Among the upwards of two hundred pieces of Carolan’s verse 
which were preserved beyond their immediate occasion, there 
are many which are merely the hackneyed phrases of compli- 
ment and the familiar invitations to carousal; and that so many 
are spirited, original, and hearty is a proof not only of his ge- 
nial and grateful disposition, but of the fertility of his genius. It 
may be readily supposed that the inspiration of his muse was 
often more genuine than that of his verse, as that, at least, was 
not degraded by the necessity of personal flattery. It would be 
wrong to suppose that Carolan was at the beck and call of any 
squireen who chose to entertain him like a hired musician. His 
position and his pride placed him above that, and it may be be- 
lieved that he always preserved a certajp degree of dignity and 
independence. But he readily accepted the invitations of En- 
glish squires whom his predecessors would have scorned, and 
took part in entertainments which were merely boisterous and 
drunken, if profuse and hospitable. It is deeply to be lamented 
that, with his genius, he had not ‘the themes of great events, the 
victories and misfortunes of princely lines, like his predecessors, 
or had an audience and a public that would have rewarded him 
for singing the loves and the sorrows, and depicting the charac- 
ters, of the people around him, or interpreting his own genuine 
emotions ; but he had not, and accordingly, although his verse is 
not without a trace of the dignity and the feeling of both themes, 
its greater part was diverted to less worthy subjects, and was 
injured and degraded by the exigencies of his profession. It-is 
a wonder that he produced so much that is genuine and worthy 
under the circumstances, but none the less it must be admitted 
that his genius was sadly marred by his condition. Finally, as a 
barrier to his appreciation by the world, his poetry was confined 
to a language which, so far from being one of the commanding 
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dialects, was confined to an oppressed people and subject to the 
prejudice and enmity of the victorious nation which had the 
most command of the ear of the world in regard to it. During 
his lifetime he was absolutely unknown to the learned English 
world, and the critics of his day would have been as much sur. 
prised and as contemptuously incredulous that a poet and com. 
poser of original power and genius, worthy to be compared with 
their best, existed among the Celtic people of Ireland as they 
would now be to hear of such a phenomenon among the Maoris of 
New Zealand. Even now his merits are by nomeans recognized, 
and, except among the few students and lovers of Celtic literature, 
he is but the shadow of a name, hardly more substantial in its 
proportions than that of Ossian. It may be hoped that the timeis 
approaching when this ignorance will be dispelled, and that not 
among Irishmen alone, but among all who are sensitive to the 
grace and charm of lyric song, there will be appreciation and af. 
fection for the last of the Irish bards. 

’ In endeavoring to give some view of the characteristics of 
Carolan’s verse it will be honest to include that which is worst 
as well as that which is best, and to represent him by his own 
product exactly as he is. So much of his verse, as has been 
said, was devoted to absolute, if genuine, personal praise that 
it could not be omitted without losing a predominant character- 
istic. The lowest form of this was, of course, the flattery ofa 
roistering squire of the alien race who had him to cheer his cups, 
with, perhaps, a se appreciation of his festive genius, but 
very little sense of its higher qualities. A host of this kind was 
George Brabazon, a squire of Fermanagh, and the “ planxty ” in 
his praise is an evidence of the hearty spirit and happy faculty 
of Carolan in his lowest themes. It seems better to present it 
in a literal version rather than as versified in: English, although 
in this, of course, it is robbed of all the form of poetry and has 
only the spirit to preserve it, while, as with all the verse of 
Carolan, there is also the vital want of the accompanying melo- 
dy, which gave it half its life, and in this case was the spright- 
liest and gayest of movements. Nevertheless, with every disad- 
‘vantage, the reader will hardly avoid catching something of the 
spirit and felicity of the gay compliment and conviviality. 


GEORGE BRABAZON, 
“O George Brabazon, that you may live long and well ! 
The love of every man, O son of happiest repute. 
_ O hand & generosity! from whom it were easy for us to obtain wine, 
Jovial is the company in the place where your friends may be. 
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Heigh-ho! there he is, the hearty fellow ! 

Ho’m-bo’! the flower of brave fellows ; 

Our sport, our mirth, supplying our necessities ; 

Our meat, our ale, our music, and our bread and butter, 

Our harp, our fiddle! 
He is the mirth of Kinratty in the middle of his own country. 
The top branch of Gallen—the love of my heart is with him. 
He is noble, free, graceful, friendly, and true. 


«“J’d rather than the cattle or the gold of the king of Spain, 
Than the horses and coaches of Rome and the Pope together, 
And than MacYoris’s Dunmore and MacRannall’s Norrall, 

Be looking at George scattering gold in handfuls from him. 
Heigh-ho! there he is, the gay fellow! 
Ho’m-bo’! with his black farewell to every one. 
Him-ham! planxty merriment! 
Sing, dance, drink his health about! 
He is gentle, he is calm, he is courteous, 
He is the flower of his name; we will all go with him to his estate. 
A world of prosperity on him! luck and liberality on him! 
And may a good increase of every noble quality fall on him !{” 


It was in a different spirit from the praises of this prodigal 
and roistering squire—at the head of the table in the tap-room 
of an inn, dressed in tawdry lace and shouting “ drink about!” 
vulgar and coarse even in his hospitality—that the bard raised 
the great white cup of the O'Haras, brimming with precious 
claret, to his lips under the oaken roof of the ancestral hall, and 
set it down to tune his harp in a not unworthy tribute to a more 
dignified hospitality. There were grades even in the baccha- 
nalian verse of Carolan, and the praise of the cup of O’Hara 
might have come from the lips of Sanchan Torpest or any of the 
nobler race of bards. It is given in the version of Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, which preserves all the spirit of the original while 
being nearly literal : , 


THE CUP OF O’HARA. 


“Were I west in green Arran, 
Or south in Glanmore, 
* Where long ships come laden 
With claret in store, 
Yet I’d rather than shiploads 
Of claret and ships 
Have your white cup, O’Hara, 
Up full at my lips. 


“But why seek in numbers 
Its virtues to tell, 
When O'Hara's own chaplain 
Has said, saying well, 
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‘Torlogh, bold son of Brian, 
Sit ye down, boy, again, 
Till we drain the great cupaun 
In another health to Keane’ ?” 


A more elevated and grateful subject for Carolan’s praise and 
tribute was the beauty, grace,and kindliness of the wives and 
daughters of his hosts—the noble chételaines, who preserved the 
flower of gracious hospitality in the midst of decayed fortunes, 
and the lovely girls, the “branches of bloom ” in beauty and 
lineage, who were the ornaments and hopes of the household. 
His strain was always elevated and his language of rare felicity 
in dealing with these subjects, which make the greater bulk of 
his verses, and the sense of personal flattery was in a great 
measure lost in the genuine sentiment, warmth of feeling, and 
glowing inspiration with which reverence and admiration affect. 
ed him. Many of them are as genuine as the amatory songs 
of Burns, and the incidental testimony which they give of the 
character and spirit of the Irish ladies of the time is grateful, 
although perhaps hardly needed. It is needless to say that they 
are thoroughly pure in language and expression. Purity has 
been the characteristic of Irish poetry from the earliest period; 
and it is not only manifested in the highest degree in the verse 
of Carolan, but there is a delicacy of expression that might not 
have been looked for, and it is only very rarely indeed that there 
is a frankness of language unsuited to modern taste, and which 
in any case is neither immoral nor gross. Carolan was, of 
course, the inheritor of much of the phraseology of his prede- 
cessors, the familiar epithets in praise of beauty, which are to be 
found in all Irish poetry, as in the verses of the ballad-singers of 
- every nation, and signify its prevailing or peculiar charms. Such 
felicities of description and expression as “the hair of branches 
and tendrils,” “the cheeks like the hawthorn berries in the snow,” 
“the walk like the sailing swan,” and the whole presence like 
“branch of apple-bloom,” are common to all the Celtic poets of 
Ireland, and are the natural emanations of the peculiar charms 
of Irishwomen and the fine taste and eloquence of their admi- 
rers. They are interwoven gracefully in the songs of Carolan, 
and, as might be supposed with a blind man, the charms of voice 
appeal strongly to his sensibilities; and the “ bird-voiced lady 
gay,” and the sweet tone of the maiden that sets the cranes to 
sleep on the strand, are but examples of the felicities of his de- 
scription. Predominant and characteristic above all is his en- 
thusiasm and gayety, which is the outcome of his Celtic na- 
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ture, and which, if at times it seems extravagant to soberer feel- 
ings, is thoroughly genuine and natural, like the imagery of the 
Oriental poets, which it sometimes resembles. The very abrupt- 
ness which characterizes his verse is a proof of its warmth and 
enthusiasm, and, whatever effect it may have in a bald prose 
translation, it is natural and effective in its native garb. When 
he says of the effect of the beauty of Mable Ni Kelly, that men 
who see it spring like wild men tq the tops of the trees, and that 
ifin a room the candle swims before their eyes as though they 
were drunk, it is merely the warmth of eloquence and not the 
cold extravagance of conceit, like that of the euphuistic En- 
glish poets, and is certainly less exaggerated than the imagery of 
Oriental bards, which is accepted as the natural expression of 
their feeling. This enthusiasm of eloquence is characteristic of 
all genuine Celtic poetry, and, like its redundancies of expression 
and epithet, indicates a kinship with the Oriental nature. A 
specimen of this class of Carolan’s poetry may first be given in 
the naked baldness of a literal version to which all the form and 
grace of poetry have to be supplied by the imagination : 


PEGGY O’CORCORAN.’ 


“Is it not happy for the youth that will be caressing her, 

The flower of a child, of the smooth, white hands ? 

She is the love and delight of sage nobles, the sweet girl of the fair hair. 
This is what I say—and is it not of it I was to treat ? 

Were the habits of us the Irish as they were wont to be, 

We could not sleep by night or day. 

O bright eye, modest, of great beauty, sweet mouth, teacher of all learning, 
Beautiful Peggy, of the pearl’s felicity and fortune on you ! 


“O companion of Spanish princes, fold of the curling thick locks— 

Let now drink be filled, and let us be always drinking her health. 

Is he not happy for whom was assigned the ornament of a child 

That obtained superiority over the world? Is she not of the amiablest 
qualities ? ay 

The branch of happiness, and it all under blossom ; a face without gloom 
she is the fairest and best. 

Q fold of happiness and flower of the Gael in nobleness, discretion, and 
memory. 

Are there not princes from every region encamped near one another 

For the fair damsel, gentle O’Corcoran ?” 


Next we may show the grace and felicity of expression in the 
tribute to the “ bird-voiced ” Grace Nugent, as rendered in the 
reproduction as well as translation by Sir Samuel Ferguson, 
nothing being added to the original, and only some of the Celtic 
redundancies omitted : 
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GRACE NUGENT. 

“ Brightest blossom of the spring, 
Grace, the charming girl I sing— 
Grace, who bore the palm of mind 
From the rest of womankind : 
Whomsoe’er the fates decree — 
Happy fate !—for life to be 
Day and night my cooleen near, 
Ache or pain negd never fear. 


“Her neck outdoes the sailing swan, 
Her radiant face the summer dawn ; 
Ah! happy thrice the youth for whom 
The fates design that branch of bloom ; 
Pleasant are your words benign, 

Rich those azure eyes of thine— 
Ye who see my queen, beware 
Those twisted links of golden hair. 


“ This is what I fain would say 
To the bird-vojced lady gay— 
Never yet conceived the heart 
Joy which Grace cannot impart : 
Fold of jewels, case of pearls, 
Cooleen * of the circling curls! 
More I say not—but no less 
Drink you health and happiness.” 


There are many other tributes equally graceful and charming, 
and certainly many more than those that have been preserved 
must have been totally lost. Not exactly a troubadour, as his 
verses were less of amatory passion than of respectful, of enthu- 
siastic admiration, Carolan is entitled to a high place as the 
laureate of beauty and grace, and his poetry of this class will 
compare favorably with that of any of the medizval minstrels 
and minnesingers. But, interesting and grateful’as it is, it is to 
be regretted that his circumstances and the nature of his profes- 
sion prevented him from being more a poet of the people, dealing 
with their loves and misfortunes, depicting their ways and modes 
of life, and interpreting their feelings from the mere inspiration 
of the themes and as the natural emanation of genius. He was 
well qualified to do it from sympathy and ability, and it would 
have strengthened the honesty and sincerity of his verse, as well 
as have been most valuable as giving a picture of the time. 
It may be believed without extravagance that he was capable 
of being the poet of the Irish people in the same manner that 
Burns was of the Scotch, and his adulatory verse should have 
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been the least rather than the greatest part of his production. 
The circumstances and the necessities of his trade prevented 
it, and it was a serious misfortune to the Irish people and to 
literature. There are but few poems of this kind remaining in 
Carolan’s verse, genuine pictures of the peasant life around him, 
but the graphic sketch of Shane Glas (Green Jack) and his sweet- 
heart may show what he might have been capable of doing : 


GREEN JACK, 


“If you had seen Green Jack, and he going to the fair, 
And a favor from every damsel in the breast of his shirt— 
Ah! girls of the mountain, there is Green Jack for you. 
This is what says every one of the prettiest girls that see him: 
‘May I get my’spoiling, but he is the boy for me.’ 
Ah! girls of the mountain, there is Green Jack for you. 


“There is no poet without verses, no harp without strings, 
There is no rib in his bones without a smashing for lies. 
He is but a vagrant vagabond that has been left without a penny; 
If his bones have been broken he need not deny it. 

Ah! girls of thé mountain, there is Green Jack for you. 


¢ 


“Had you seen Sally, and she going to the fair, 
Colored shoes on her and a white apron— 
Ah! girls of the mountain, there is Green Jack’s sweetheart for you. 


She is the picture of Venus, the branch of azure eyes, 
And her face on the blush and her cheeks like the berries. 
Ah! girls of the mountain, there is Green Jack’s sweetheart for you,” 


Although slight, this is vivid and natural, and emphasizes the 
regret that out of the rich material around him he used so little. 
Of the other subject of his genuine verse, the praise of whiskey, 
which was the bane of his life and the only serious blot upon his 
fame, the spirit, as has been said, was not so much the gross or 
even hearty indulgence of appetite as the reckless gayety 
which has the sting of despair beneath it, and the self-condemna- 
tion which seeks relief in artificial merriment. This is predomi- 
nant in the whole tone of Carolan’s bacchanalian verse, as may be 
seen in this characteristic specimen from “ Why, Liquor of Life, 
do I Love you so?” translated by Mr. John Dalton: 


“ Many’s the quarrel and fight we’ve had, 
And many a time you made me mad, 
But while I’ve a heart it can never be sad 

When you smile at me full on the table. 

Surely you are my wife and brother, 
My only child, my father and mother, 
My outside coat—I have no other! 

Oh! I'll stand by you—while I am able.” 
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In the estimate which the world will place upon the genius of 
Carolan little allowance may be made for the unfortunate condi- 
tion of himself and his people, the limitations and degradations of 
his profession, and the many influences that marred its product. 
Much may also depend on the attention that is paid to Celtic 
literature and the accidents of skill in translating his verse into a 
living and dominant language. At best he can be but imperfectly 
known, but in any candid and intelligent estimate it must be 
admitted that he was possessed of true genius, eloquence, and 
lyric enthusiasm, and that the wide fame and honor which he 
received from his native people, as one of the greatest as the last 
of the Irish bards, were thoroughly deserved. 





KATHARINE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


KATHARINE’S father had, in fact, received Miss Falconer’s 
communication, and the advice accompanying it, with a mixture 
of feelings of which it would be hard to say whether the pre- 
dominant one was that very common manifestation of self-love 
which makes parents instinctively resent either express or im- 
plied blame imputed to their children, or a paternal jealousy 
wounded by the suspicion that this new friend had penetrated 
farther than he into his daughter’s secret thoughts. He felt con- 
scious of having been not merely a generous but an appreciative 
and sympathetic father, who, recognizing his child’s aptitude and 
thoughtfulness, had resolved to give her every educational ad- 
vantage within his power, and acted on his resolution in spite of 
sundry warnings, more frequent of late years, which had been 
addressed him by his spiritual advisers. More than one preacher, 
displeased and perplexed by the questions she asked in private 
as well as in the quasi-publicity of Bible-classes, had said to Mr. 
Danforth that there was danger in the direction of over-training 
an intelligence so slow to accept, so ready to propose objections 
to, the religious truths presented to it. But all these warnings 
had indicated absolute unbelief as the peril to be feared, and Mr. 
Danforth, who knew the nature of his daughter’s studies and 
took an innocent pride in her school triumphs, paid small atten- 
tion. “ Science falsely so-called,” at least in the sense in which 
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his advisers applied that phrase, though there was plenty of 
ground for it in another, was a rather top-heavy description of 
the curriculum of the most ambitious schools for girls which 
flourished in that region at that date. A little profane history, 
furnished by Peter Parley and that fount of doubtful information, 
ungrammatical English, and vast entertainment, Oliver Gold- 
smith as edited by Pinnock; a still smaller amount of sacred his- 
tory and geography; an excursion into astronomy which in- 
cluded sundry peeps at the stars through the observatory tele- 
scope and provided a choice of names for the Dipper; some 
physiological instruction, illustrated occasionally, in the midst of 
shrieks and titters, by the opening of a green-baize-shrouded 
cupboard, within which hung a grinning skeleton on wires; a 
little chemistry, which did not meddle to any great extent with 
reactions and formulas, but sometimes impressed itself forcibly 
on the memory in connection with certain malodorous experi- 
ments on sulphuretted hydrogen in the laboratory; a little 
botany ; a little geology ; mental science, as taught by Dr. Aber- 
crombie; Paley’s Evidences and Bishop Butler’s Analogy, ex- 
hausted its most ambitious efforts. 

Such as it was, however, Mr. Danforth stood almost alone 
among his usual associates in venturing to risk its dangers for his 
child. Some of them .were doubtless deterred by the prudential 
considerations suggested by the equation between the size of 
their families and the size of their incomes; others still by the 
belief that there was some direct connection between Katharine’s 
hypothetical possession of so much unnecessary worldly know- 
ledge and her unconverted state. As one after another of the 
young folks professed to “ get religion ”’ at revival or camp-meet- 
ing, and stood up on communion Sundays at the altar-railing to 
be received on their six months’ probation, while she still sat, 
apparently unmoved, on what had once been not obscurely signi- 
fied, by a side-glance in her direction from the pulpit, as “ the 
seat of the scornful,” it seemed to them increasingly plain that 
some adequate explanation of her case was called for. 

In reality there had been nothing very revolutionary in Kath- 
arine’s questions, which had now and then demanded reasons 
why certain conclusions which to her seemed necessary should 
not be drawn from the premises given, and again had turned 
upon the nature of the authority and evidence for what was 
claimed to be divinely-revealed truth. ‘The heart of man,” says 
Tertullian, “is naturally Christian,” and Katharine’s, at all events, 
justified the saying by its instinctive inclination toward the funda. 
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mental Christian verities. Beyond these she had found the road 
impassable ; her heart, although all her life it ran before her mind, 
stopping invariably to demand support and corroboration from 
it, failing which, in a most absolute and definite form, it was sure 
to refuse further progress. Hers was one of the natures to 
which Christianity, presented in its perfect and unmutilated 
form, would at once have substantiated its claim to be the true 
food of the reason and the supreme satisfaction of the soul. But 
it is only when one has eaten the pure “ butter and honey ” of 
the Gospel from infancy that in youth he is skilful “to refuse 
the evil and to choose the good.” 

In the special direction in which she had been urged to move 
both heart and mind had failed her. Her tastes and her instincts 
had alike revolted from the noisy emotionalism which character- 
ized Methodism, perhaps more forcibly in that day than at pre- 
sent; while, on the other hand, she had found it impossible to 
accept as final, on serious matters which she knew had torn Chris. 
tendom into a multitude of mutually repelling fragments, the 
mere affirmation of teachers who sometimes went ludicrously 
wide of the mark on undisputed matters of fact within easy reach. 
A lesson on humility may, it is true, be given effectively by the 
most illiterate soul on earth, but it must be admitted that to a 
very young student of astronomy such a lesson, enforced by a 
reference to man’s comparatively low place in the creative scale, 
and illustrated by the remark, “ We are but a planet, and a very 
inferior planet at that—the moon is many times larger than our 
globe,” is more than apt, as its first result, to generate pride and 
provoke laughter. But such had been one of Katharine’s rebuffs 
in a very early quest for information. 

Of late years she had ceased to propound her inquiries at 
home, or to amuse herself there with the replies given her else- 
where, seeing that to do so caused her parents pain, and finding 
with them other points of interest and mutual sympathy. Such 
points of contact, especially with her father, were so numerous 
that he had taken it for granted they covered all the ground, 
and looked forward to her conversion as an affair of time and per- 
sistent prayer which required no other aid. To him she was the 
dearest thing on earth, and her quick intelligence, her love of 
books, her readiness to seize and to enjoy the more amusing side 
of life and literature, as well as the caressing fondness with which 
she returned his love for her, had given additional strength to the 
tie, ordinarily strong, which unites a father to an only daughter. 
He felt wounded by Miss Falconer’s story, but not in the way she 
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had anticipated, for he received it with a rather incredulous sur- 
prise. Katharine’s greatest virtue in his eyes, as in that of sundry 
other people it had been one of her most disagreeable faults, was 
a straightforward candor which seemed to make concealment not 
merely difficult but well-nigh impossible to her. Could he believe 
that on such a matter her real thoughts and feelings were abso- 
lutely unknown to him? 

What he had failed to perceive, and what his daughter was, 
as yet, perhaps too young to have suggested to any one, was that 
her candor was an affair of her intellect-only. What lay within 
the range of her mental vision she saw with great clearness, and 
had, for her own part, an utter fearlessness with regard to her 
conclusions. Her soul was at once blinder and more timid, 
and even if at any future time it should find that what now 
seemed hopeless chasms between it and her reason were solid 
roads from which advancing knowledge dispelled thé fogs, yet 
even then it would remain mute, unless it believed itself to meet 
full comprehension and perfect sympathy. At present on all 
matters of fact, of taste, or of opinion, especially with people 
indifferent to her, her words were sure to be an accurate reflex 
of her thoughts. But whereas her mind mirrored itself in her 
speech, her heart, which held profounder deeps and knew them 
empty, often turned to those who loved her another sort of mir- 
ror, in which they beheld the image of their own emotion and 
sometimes mistook it for its counterpart. 

As to any danger of the sort Miss Falconer seemed to dread, 
her father had no real fear whatever. A thousand prejudices, 
planted in his mind in childhood, and nourished by his later read- 
ing and associations, made it seem to him absurd to suppose that 
his clear-headed little girl should take a direction so opposite to 
hisown. He resented the advice to use an authority on which 
he had never yet needed to lay any serious stress, and, even in 
the midst of his displeasure, found something comical in the 
thought that Miss Falconer, in trying to enlighten her pupil on 
the weaknesses of popery, had herself fallen into a trap where 
she was still evidently struggling. She had not been able to con- 
ceal the nature of her motive in taking Katharine to her own 
church, and he easily divined that had his daughter conceived an 
equally strong attraction for what her teacher called “the sim- 
plicity and elevation of our service” she would have found it un- 
necessary to give him any warning. We have heard Mr. Dan- 
forth expressing, at an earlier period, a wish that there had been 
no later secessions from the Church of England, but his opinion 
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on that point had since been modified by a sufficiently unpleasant 
personal experience. When the building was entirely completed 
to which he had contributed so heavily in time and funds and 
labor that one of Grandmother Danforth’s standing grievances, 
until the day of her death, was that common gratitude should not 
have named it St. James’, in delicate appreciation of his services, 
he had called on the ministers of all the various Protestant de. 
nominations with a notice which he desired to have read from 
their pulpits, to the effect that upon a forthcoming Sunday it 
would be dedicated, one of the Methodist bishops performing the 
ceremony and preaching the sermon. All received him and his 
request with cordiality and acquiescence excepting the rector of 
St. Paul’s, who informed him, with a cold dignity which chafed 
him at the time but made him merry afterwards, that “the 
church” could not in any way recognize a schismatical body, 
much less acknowledge the official existence of such a person as 
a Methodist bishop. He smiled now as he thought of it while 
loosening the horse’s halter from the hitching-post, and was say- 
ing to himself that this was a clear case of the pot calling the 
kettle black, as Kitty, with her hat awry and her school satchel 
on her arm, came running down the steps to greet him. 

They rode on for a while in silence, the father humming a 
hymn-tune behind his teeth, as his habit was when musing on 
thoughts ndt specially serious or perplexing. The secondary 
effect of his recent conversation had, in fact, been salutary, by 
rousing him for a time from the painful preoccupations just then 
caused him by his business affairs. He was considering now 
whether it were worth while to mention the matter at all, if Kitty 
did not do so; while she, who had concluded from the length of 
the interview in the library that the promised explanation had 
been made, but was far from surmising the actual direction it had 
taken, was mute, as she had been the night before, under the 
influence of a reluctance that resembled fear more than any other 
feeling she had ever known. Left to herself, she would not at 
this time have spoken; but her father, on whom the humorous 
side of the case was gaining ground, and who always liked to 
share his amusement with his usually sympathetic companion, at 
last turned to her with a smile. 

“Well, Kitty!” he began, “ what bee is this that Miss Fal- 
coner has in her bonnet?” 

“ Has she a bee?” returned Kitty, consciously fencing a little. 
“T haven't heard it buzzing.” 

“ A whole hive of them. The fact is, the good wonian was so 
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hard hit by what she saw up at the cathedral last Sunday after- 
noon that she takes it for granted you were damaged too. I 
hardly know what sort of treatment she thinks would suit your 
case best—a month on bread and water or a week in the coal- 
hole. Which shall it be?” 

Katharine knew her father well enough to require no further 
enlightenment, while he, on his part, read plainly the cause of 
‘the mingled pain and annoyance which flushed and contracted 
her expressive face. 

“ Ah!” he replied to it, “‘ new friends are neither so wise nor 
so kind as the old ones, little girl. It would never have oc- 
curred to me to think of you as a likely dupe for the papists, and, 
if it had, I should not have jumped to her remedy for it.” 

He spoke with the easy confidence of a security which be- 
lieves itself unassailable. Katharine, imposed on by it, suddenly 
took her courage in both hands, and told him, as fully as his sur- 
prise and pain and finally his anger would permit, the nature of 
her thoughts in the past and her desires in the present. Such a 
limitation is very great—so great that where it exists between 
two who love each other and yet occupy the relative positions 
of parent and child, full confidence is probably impossible. 
Katharine at least succeeded in making fully intelligible neither 
the demands of her reason on one side nor those of her soul on 
the other. The latter were not really intelligible to herself. 
All that stood to her in the place of knowledge about the Catho- 
lic Church was to its discredit. To oppose it she had nothing 
but what she heard called a child’s fantastic, idle whim, with a 
' suspicion that it deserved no better name. She had half re- 
coiled from the thought of putting it to the test, even when she 
most fully resolved to do so should she find it possible, with an 
inward dread lest that might be the result. If, on the other 
hand, her reason spoke with unambiguous clearness and told her 
that whatever purported to be a divine revelation must, before 
all things, prove its claim to respectful hearing by being inva- 
rjable, and attested by a witness incapable of corruption, how 
insist on such a condition as that with a father who seemed ob- 
livious of this fundamental necessity? What she did succeed 
in, when her reluctance to yield her ground became plainly evi- 
dent, was putting her father into a cold rage of which neither 
of them had supposed him capable. The passionate and impe- 
rjous “ Danforth temper,” as his wife called it, remembering it 
in his father and seeing it in others of his kindred, had been so 
singularly free from domestic provocations in his own case that 
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he was hardly aware of its existence. It flamed up now in his 
eyes with the cold lustre of steel, his ruddy cheeks grew pale, 
and his voice hardened intoa tone which both of them remem. 
bered afterwards with a chilling of the heart, as he forbade in. 
quiries which seemed to: him at once perilous and unprofitable, 
and enforced his command with a needless threat of banishment 
from home in case of disobedience. Even to himself this seemed 
so worse than useless that it calmed him as he uttered it, while 
on his daughter it had only the effect of taking away the grace 
of her submission. Before they reached home he had not only 
repented of it, but made such an apology as does not often come 
from a parent toa child. But to him she had of late been grow. 
ing to be friend as well as daughter; not to add that the con. 
sciousness of having been right on the whole, as well as trium- 
phant, easily lends itself to the trifling humiliation of acknow. 
ledging the folly of a move which after all turns out not to have 
endangered the game. 

As to Katharine, it was characteristic of her that, after once 
distinctly deciding not to follow her attraction, she made no at- 
tempt to disguise from herself the nature and the cause of that 
decision. To her own consciousness she had been imperatively 
summoned in a given direction, and knew that, left to her own 
discretion, she would have obeyed without hesitation. She did 
not, indeed, say to herself that it was the voice of God, or even 
that of her conscience, that she had heard. But she assumed 
that it came from some power beyond herself, as simply as does 
a wanderer by night who becomes aware of lights and sounds in 
the distance that make his heart beat with the hope of shelter 
and safety. But as such a traveller, held back by a crippled, 
wounded, terrified companion, refuses to leave him helpless and 
alone to follow an uncertainty, so she, closing neither eyes nor 
ears, simply said: “ Just now I cannot. It is plain to me that 
here I shall inflict grievous pain; and as to the light yonder, it 
may be only a will-o’-the-wisp glimmering over a morass. If I 
were absolutely certain, it would be different. Then I would 
run all risks in the hope of coming back with succor.” 

How far did ignorance really excuse her? How clearly had 
sounded in her soul the unmistakable voice of Him of whom it is 
indeed recorded that he was subject to his parents, but not until 
after it has first been told that he left them sorrowing to attend 
to the business of his Father? But those are questions which 
Katharine’s biographer cannot undertake to answer. In after- 
years she herself found many a bitter occasion for repenting her 
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present decision. At the time one phase of the matter caused 
her many serious thoughts. She had been always an obedient 
daughter, but now, for the first time, the abnegation of her own 
desires and will afforded her no satisfaction. She found, too, 
that a little breach had opened between her and her father, 
which her submission and his contentment with it by no means 
bridged, and of which both were sensible, though perhaps not 
equally so. She began also to be vaguely aware that the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong had, to her apprehension, lost 
something of its hitherto clearly-defined outlines. She had 
made no attempt to persuade herself that duty lay on the side 
of her decision in this crisis of her experience, but had simply 
avowed, without pretence, that she had not the heart to grieve 
her parents. Probably, if the argument that now went on si- 
lently within herself had taken place between her and another, 
she might, at some point of it, have sought momentary shelter 
behind the plea of filial duty. Perhaps she did so even now, for 
the voice within her asked where that road would end along 
which the only guide was the pleasure of those who loved her. 
For that distinction was also plainly in her mind. She did not 
say, “I love my father so much that I cannot grieve him,” but 
“He loves me so much that I will not.” 

A final, and to her most painful, change was caused by the 
abrupt loss of all her interest in Miss Falconer. After the first 
moment she had felt no resentment toward her, and did full jus- 
tice to the motive which had prompted her interference. She 
would have been glad to be able to go on worshipping, for she 
was beginning to dread those revulsions of feeling which brought 
all her attachments, one after another, to a more or less sudden 
close; but when she revisited the shrine she found it empty. 
Miss Falconer was a general favorite with the more thoughtful 
and studious of her pupils, and the desk nearest hers was a prize 
coveted and eagerly competed for at the beginning of every year. 
Katharine, on whom her beauty of outline and expression had 
made a strong impression for a year or two before the time for 
entering her class, had succeeded, after many efforts, in obtaining 
it, and had worked harder than ever at home for the sake of the 
idle moments in school hours when she would be at liberty to do 
nothing but regard her undisturbed from behind the shelter of 
her wraps hanging from a peg on the wall. Miss Falconer had 
often smiled inwardly at the shy yet undisguised devotion which 
she met in Katharine’s dark eyes whenever she lifted her glance 
from her own tasks, and was rather proud of the report she was 
VOL, XXXIX.—43 
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able to make in the monthly conference of teachers concerning 
her improvement in docility and diligence. 

“There is no real change in the girl,” one of them had replied 
to her little boast not long before; “she deifies you—that is all 
there is about it. She is quite as capable as ever of taking the 
bit between her teeth; and as to work, it would take a good 
deal to persuade me that she likes it for its own sake.” 

Entering the class-room some minutes before school-time a 
few days afterward, Miss Falconer saw with some misgivings, 
not untinged with personal regret, one of the girls occupied in 
transferring her own belongings from a desk in the embrasure of 
a window at the other end of the apartment to that hitherto 
occupied by Katharine. 

“What does this mean, Helen?” she stopped to ask. 

“Oh!” replied Helen, looking up with a smile, “I have suc. 
ceeded at last in persuading Kitty Danforth to exchange seats 
with me. I have been tempting her these six months, and had 
given it up as hopeless, but she told me yesterday that the light 
by my window suited her eyes better. It does really—the 
screen here makes it rather dark, especially on rainy days.” 

Nothing but the most ordinary intercourse took place there- 
after between teacher and pupil. But the latter gave no ground 
for active disapproval, burying herself in her work, in fact, with 
an absorption and success beyond any she had yet shown. She 
was trying to fill up the void caused by a lost friendship; the 
friend she had already ceased to think of. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“T say, Kitty!” 

The young girl looked up from the garden-walk where she 
was on her knees, busy with trowel and strings in repairing the 
damage wrought among her flowers by the severe thunder- 
storms that had raged during the afternoon and night before. 
The blonde, curly head of little Johnny Boyd, her next-door 
neighbor, was peeping over the fence. 

“Couldn’t we have a walk this morning, Kitty? I know a 
splendid place to go to after a rain.” 

“T don’t see why not. Where is it?” 

“Over by the falls in Denison’s hollow. Father took me 
there last Fourth of July, but it was ’most dried up then. He 
said it was full in spring or after a heavy rain, and it poured 
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hard enough last night. They won’t let me go alone—mother 
thinks I’m a baby! But she said I might go if you would.” 

“ Well, I’ll see when I go in to breakfast. I think we might 
as well.” 

“T’ve had my breakfast. I'll go and feed my rabbit and then 
I'll come for you. Say, Kitty! my father saw a man hanged 
there once when he was about as big as me.” 

The blonde head retired ; then it popped into sight again. 

“Hold on, Kitty! Have you got any good twine or strong 
thread in your house? I can’t find my ball of string, and there 
isn’t a spool in mother’s basket that she’ll let me have. I think 
there’s fish up there this morning.” 

“T’ll look. Have you got a hook?” 

“T’ve got some pins,” confessed Johnny, with a rather sudden 
drop in his animated voice. “I haven’t ever been a-fishing yet.” 

“ Then I think we would better go around by Mrs. Taylor’s 
first. There’s a five-cent piece somewhere in my pocket.” 

Whereupon Johnny’s head set finally behind the fence, as ra- 
diant and rosy as the sun out of a cloudless sky. 

August had been hot and sultry. The dusty streets, the dry 
roads running between parched fields, along which she took the 
frequent drives with her father which had been almost her sole 
out-door pleasures this vacation, were growing wearisome to 
town-bred Kitty, whose only experience of country life was 
drawn from a week once spent in the confusion of a camp-meet- 
ing grove. The succession of dazzling, scorching days in which 
the very ground panted and gasped with heat, opening in hard, 
yawning mouths that seemed begging the unrelenting sky for 
moisture, had at last been ended by a fierce and prolonged storm, 
or succession of storms, that had deluged the streets, turned the 
hillside gutters into turbid rivers, and inundated cellars in the 
lower part of the town. It had been heartily welcomed, never- 
theless, and had left behind it a refreshing coolness in the morn- 
ing air which made altogether pleasant this prospect of a stroll 
heyond the city limits. Kitty’s father laughed when she recited 
the story of the little fellow’s desires and preparations. 

“ A bent pin and a piece of thread will answer for all the fish 
he will find there now,” he said. “When I was a boy, before 
the trees were cut away above the falls and the dumping began 
into the Lydius Street hollow, it was a first-rate trout-stream. I 
doubt if he finds a tadpole or a minnow now.” ; 

“He can enjoy the pleasures of hope, at all events,” said Mrs. 
Danforth, to whom Kitty had of late been dutifully reading the 
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volume of Campbell’s poetry which had rewarded her own ef. 
forts at verse-making on commencement day. “ Dear me! how 
well I remember that hollow and the old red mill that used to 
stand down below the falls!” 

“ Why haven’t I ever been there? I have always heard of it, 
but nobody ever proposed going.” 

“That was where Jesse Strang was hung. I went there to 
see it.” 

“O mother! how could you?” 

“ That is just it,” returned Mrs. Danforth. “Iam answering 
your question. I could go easy enough, for all the town went,: 
but I could not stay. I caught one glimpse of him dangling in 
the sunlight, and then I turned sick and ran away. I never could 
bear the sight of the place afterward.” 

“Hurry, Kitty!” Johnny’s straw hat pushed in just here be- 
tween the muslin curtains of the low dining-room window, and 
his heels beat an impatient tattoo on the flags of the front yard. 
“The sun is getting so hot that all the water will be dried up be. 
fore we get there, if you don’t make haste.” 

“ Wait a minute,” called Mr. Danforth, as his daughter whisk- 
ed behind his chair on her way to the door. “ You will finda 
book on the upper hall table beside my hat. I bought it in 
Gray’s yesterday and forgot to give it to you. As you have 
taken to stringing rhymes yourself, I thought perhaps you would 
like it.” 

He drew his arm about her as he spoke, and Katharine, with 
a brightening face, stooped to give him one of the caresses that 
had grown less frequent lately, and for which he had perhaps 
been angling with his gift. 

It wanted yet some hours of noon when, after having crossed 
one or two suburban fields and descended the slope of a gentle 
hill, Katharine and her young escort came out at the head of a 
little cascade that foamed and gurgled down its bed of shale to 
the level some thirty feet below them. The rain had swollen it 
to a feeble imitation of its volume in the old days when, sheltered 
by primeval elms and beeches, it had worn this deep gully through 
the rocks. Farther down it glittered in a narrow, shallow stream 
across a tiny valley and beside an old mill-wheel, half sunken in 
weeds and grass, in bright unconsciousness of its impending des- 
tiny as a city sewer. To the east and south the Hudson sparkled 
in the sunshine; the Catskills stretched, blue and faint, beyond; 
the flat tin roofs shone in the low grounds between them and the 
river ; behind them the slope they had just descended hid their 
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own quarter of the town from view. A few old elms, sole rem- 
nants of the forest which had waved on either side of the stream 
fifty years before, spread their wide branches above the grassy 
space at the head of the cascade, and here Katharine, throwing 
aside her brown straw hat, sat down to enjoy the prospect for a 
while before tearing off the wrappers from the little book she had 
slipped into her pocket. Each of the oddly-assorted twain felt in 
differing degrees that pleasure, born of residence in cities, which 
is neither critical nor grasping in its first demands upon external 
nature. 

“Isn’t it nice?” sighed Johnny after a long glance round him. 
“Don’t you wish your folks lived in the country? I do.” 

“ That doesn’t sound like a very polite wish,” said Kitty, with 
a laugh. 

“Why?” asked Johnny, opening wider a pair of big blue eyes. 
“Say, Kitty, do you think the fish would stay up here, above the 
falls, or would they be more likely to go down yonder ?” 

“T’m afraid I don’t know much about the ways of fishes before 
they are cooked. You might try both places. I am going to stay 
here under this tree. But I should think you would be more 
likely to catch something down in the valley. See! there is a 
quiet little pool a little beyond the fall.” 

“So should I,” reflected Johnny aloud. “I don’t see how fish 
could help rolling down this slide.” And off he scrambled down 
tHe rocky path. . 

“T don’t suppose I shall read much—it is too pleasant to-day,” 
mused Kitty when at last she sat about untying the knot of red 
bookseller’s twine; ‘at least unless this is better poetry than 
Campbell’s.” 

The little blue-and-gold volume bore a name unknown to her. 
Opening it at random, the spell of the magician who was then 
moving all susceptible young hearts fell on her, shutting out 
the actual world, and bearing her at once into that enchanting 
vale where sad CEnone wandered, “forlorn of Paris, once her 
playmate on the hills.” Deaf from that moment to Johnny’s fre- 
quent calls for sympathy, she was equally so to the steps that 
half an hour later descended the slope behind her. The new-comer 
was a tall young fellow in his early twenties, with a moody but 
far from unpleasing face, whose first surprise at finding the place 
thus tenanted had changed, after a prolonged scrutiny of the 
brown head drooping over the open book, into a smile of pleased 
recognition. His near approach finally aroused Katharine from 
her absorption, and she sprang quickly to her feet. | 
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“I might have known,” said the young man, with a smile and 
an outstretched hand, “that no one in this town but Kitty Dan- 
forth would be sitting here alone ona hot August day, so wrapped 
up in a book that she wouldn’t hear a clap of thunder, not to men- 
tion an old friend’s nearly spraining his ankle in a tumble down 
this hill. You have surely not forgotten me?” 

“No,” answered Katharine, whose look of surprise had also 
quickly turned to pleasure. “I did not remember you at first, 
and no wonder. How many years is it since we played our game 
of dominoes together ?” 

“ A century, isn’t it? And what have you been doing all this 
time besides growing tall and stately ?” 

“Me? Oh! nothing. Going to school and reading books. 
And you ?” 

“Pretty much the same things. What have you there this 
morning ?” 

“ T never read a line of it before,” said Kitty, handing him the 
volume. 

“Tennyson? This town must be further back in the woods 
than I had supposed, if you have really waited all this time for 
“The Princess” and “In Memoriam.” Curious! I had been 


looking at you for ten minutes before I was certain who you were, 
and a line of his was running in my mind just asa turn of your 
head made me quite sure. If you had not looked up when you 
did I should have saluted you with ‘ Shine out little head, running 
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over with curls. 

“I wonder where Johnny is?” said Kitty, turning away toward 
the edge of the cliff with an evanescent blush and a light laugh. 
Richard followed her. The straw hat, and the sturdy legs in their 
striped stockings pushed out in front of it, were still in close 
proximity to each other, their owner sitting motionless on the 
bank with the patience of a born angler, in the vain hope of a 
nibble. “It is Johnny Boyd, my next-door neighbor. I hardly 
know whether he takes me out walking or whether I take him, 
but we generally go together.” 

“ He seems to have more perseverance than I had at his age, 
but if he has no more success we may as well sit down in the 
shade and wait till he scrambles up again. I came home yesterday 
and could not resist the temptation to visit these falls this morning 
after the rain. I used to spend most 6f my Saturdays here when 
we first came to the city.” 

“It is months,” said Kitty, “since I have met your father. He 
told me you were away at school, but I never knew where.” 
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“Poor old man! It makes me sad to come back and find him 
so bent and feeble. This is the first time I have been here in 
nearly six years. Yes, I have been at school. I ran away—you 
knew it—to my Uncle Dick the next day after that famous game 
of dominoes. He was going to send me back again, but I threat- 
ened him with the sea, and then my father wrote that he thought 
it better I should stay. They had intended in any case to send 
me a little later on. I wanted to go to Harvard, and Uncle Dick 
was willing enough, but my father and mother both took fright 
over the idea of possible Unitarianism, or what-not, and prevailed 
on him to give me my choice between a diploma from a lit- 
tle one-horse denominational concern over in Connecticut and 
none.” 

“Well?” 

“Oh! that was not even Hobson's choice, to my mind. I 
went into Boston to the high-schools, and for the last two years 
I have been attending medical lectures and riding round with my 
uncle among his patients. As Giddings says, a man gets along 
just as well in this country in medicine or law without a colle- 
giate training as with it.” 

“ Giddings?” 

“ The greatest friend I have. I wanted to bring him with me 
for a visit, but the memory of the old days was strong in me, and 
I preferred to come first and see how the land lay. It isn’ta 
case of sour grapes with him, however. He has had his sheep- 
skin these five years. I should have been glad of one, if I could 
have got the right sort; but it was the same old story—these 
idiotic squabbles over petty religious questions, splitting up the 
work of education and creating almost as many half-supported 
‘colleges’ of different dyes as there are churches of different 
creeds,” 

Katharine gave a faint sigh which did not escape her obser- 
vant companion, though he mistook its import. 

“Fortunately,” he went on, “there is a very fair school for 
gitls here—as schools go—and your father has been wise enough 
to keep you in it. That reminds me: our folks sent me a copy 
of the daily paper which had the account of this year’s closing 
exercises. I saw your prize poem in it.” 

This time Katharine reddened in good earnest. 

“Don’t mention the word poetry in connection with the 
stuff,” she said with energy. “They gave me the Pleasures of 
Hope for it.” She began again after a pause: “Last year I was 
presented with Lalla Rookh and Paradise and the Peri. When I 
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read those I felt somewhat reassured about my verses. But this 
morning has cured me. I shall make no more rhymes.” 

Richard laughed. 

“ That is criticism with a vengeance! I hardly know which 
to admire most, your humility or your—” 

“ Conceit ?”” suggested Kitty. 

“Well, I noticed that you took a motto from one of Shak- 
spere’s sonnets. He didn’t abash you? And Tennyson does?” 

“‘Shakspere is like the sun—he lights and warms you, and 
you never think of measuring yourself with him. But this other! 
It is like turning on a blaze of gas in a hall where there is a 
tallow candle burning.” 

“Qh! stick to poetry. Call it a glow-worm!” 

“Don’t let us talk about it at all,” said Kitty. ‘ How pleased 
your father and mother must have been to see you!” 

“ Yes,” said Richard, with a sigh. ‘“ They killed the fatted 
calf for me. My poor father quite broke down.” 

“How good he is! It always gives me pleasure to have 
a talk with him,” 

“Good? Yes—a fruitless goodness. Good-for-nothingness 
I should call it in any one but him. My mother had so much 
strength in many ways that, if he had only mastered her in the 
first place, they could have worked together and made some- 
thing else out of their life than the miserable muddle it has 
always been. If ever I marry I shall take care that the gray 
mare is not the best horse in my stable.” 

“ Ah!” said Kitty, “you are a more audacious critic than | 
am. I confine myself to books, What good is there beyond 
just goodness itself? And what is there to make of life except 
eating and drinking and sleeping, and having more or less of 
your own way? The less you have of it the better you are, 
according to all accounts. I suppose,” she finished, with a laugh, 
“the others, who get theirs, console themselves for the lack of 
excellence by the good time they have.” 

There was a slight bitterness in her tone which struck her 
companion. He looked at her curiously. 

“You remind me of Giddings,” he said. “I wonder how 
you would like each other?” 

“I wonder how Johnny would like his dinner?” she returned 
with some irrelevance, rising as she spoke. “Ah! here he comes, 
with wet feet and empty hands.” 

“ Hadn’t we better go home?” asked the little fellow, with a 
sheepish glance at the stranger and a rueful one at Katharine. 
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“t's awful hot down there, and I’m tired, and I haven’t caught 
a thing! There’s plenty of black, shiny little fishes with big 
heads and wiggly tails in the water, but they won’t bite.” 

“T’m afraid your mother will think you have caught some- 
thing serious, young man,” said Richard, “ when she sees those 
wet shoes and stockings. Sit down here and hold your feet out 
in the sun. Your wigglers will be croakers one of these fine 
days.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


RICHARD NORTON and Katharine walked up the long, gentle 
rise after leaving the falls, at a pace which the increasing heat of 
the day naturally made dilatory, but which doubtless owed some 
part of the slowness that finally disgusted their companion to the 
pleasure each found in prolonging a talk insensibly fallen back 
into the candor distinguishing their childish intercourse. Com- 
ing mainly from the young man, and being confined to a brief 
account of certain scientific researches in which he had been 
interested and the train of revolutionary conclusions suggested 
by them, these confidences ill rewarded the attention which 
Johnny’s very juvenile intelligence had been inclined to pay 
them. And when at last, on reaching the crest, his elders 
paused under the shadow of a great elm to look just across the 
grassy hollow, where hauses were as yet new and few, to the 
still gentler slope of the Capitol Hill, and then down at the 
broad river sparkling far below them, with the horse-boat 
ploughing its way across, and the white Greendale villas on the 
farther shore softening their glare under the hazy blue, Katha- 
rine’s remarks on the beauty of her native place suddenly ap- 
peared to him altogether idle, and, pleading hunger and his 
mother’s displeasure when the “men-folks” kept the table wait- 
ing, he ran ahead without further ceremony. 

“ Dutiful youth!” said Richard, laughing. “Or is he only 
imaginative and puffed up with pride by those new knicker- 
bockers? I wore a blue pinafore half-way to my heels until I 
was a head taller than he is, and, though I sometimes lost my 
dinner by being late for it, my inventive genius would not have 
been equal to that last excuse for haste. What curious piece of 
good-fortune brought us together this morning? I should not, 
of course, have passed two days in town without looking you up, 
but, as it happens, I have only this one at my disposal. I thought 
I had a week before me, but Uncle Dick telegraphed me this 
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morning that he had been summoned professionally to Montreal 
and wanted me with him. He will be here to-night, and we take 
the early train to-morrow.” 

“ He is a famous surgeon, then?” 

“Hardly that—perfectly safe and cool-headed, and good to 
be with; but no one except an old patient and personal friend 
would have sent for him from such a distance.” 

“T wonder you had the heart to leave home at all to-day. I 
wouldn’t, in your case. But, considering that I saw Buttermilk 
Falls for the first time this morning, though the name has been 
as familiar all my life as that of the land of Canaan, it is rather 
odd we should have met there.” 

“Your comparison is painfully characteristic.” 

“ How so?” 

“It sounds so natural, perhaps—so like a thing I might have 
said and hated myself for saying. What do you think about it 
all, or haven’t you begun your serious thinking yet?” 

“ About— ” 

“Oh! about the way we were brought up, and the crowd of 
baseless beliefs and idle superstitions planted in us that it will 
take the best part of our lives to root out again? Are your ears 
as keen as ever to detect truth by the sound of it?” 

“TI am afraid I have been growing deaf lately. All things 
sound pretty much alike now—with a note of interrogation after 
every one. At the same time I don’t quite understand why you 
should hate yourself for making a Biblical allusion, if it came in 
naturally.” 

“I see you don’t, and it puzzles mea little. How happens it 
that what you have been taught so incessantly all: your life has 
taken no deeper hold on you? I seem hardly to have surprised 
you by what I have been saying, and I certainly have not shocked 
you. For my part, the more clearly I have seen the absurdity and 
folly of such a training as I got at home, its want of bearing on the 
real questions of life, and the certainty with which all we really 
know and are on the eve of knowing gives it the lie, the more I 
have felt hampered by the associations I formed and the notions 
’ that were branded into my mind when it was young and tender 
and assimilated everything. To this day there are things I can- 
not say, and a whole code of absurd and arbitrary minor morals 
that I cannot transgress, without something in me cringing as if 
it expected the lash. I am like a half-converted Jew gloating 
over a scrap of roast pork and yet secretly inclined to believe he 
will be found dead with it sticking in his throat. And when I 
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see how the ignorant bigotry that has stamped me in this fashion 
has also cut off opportunities from mankind and stood in the way 
of knowledge, I feel a bitterness that”— he paused, and then 
went on in a lighter tone, his face clearing into the sudden smile 
that used of old to dispel its clouds—‘ that makes me laugh 
when I reflect on it in saner moments and see how ready | am to 
repeat in another fashion the very bigotry that I resent.” ’ 

“JT don’t quite understand that feeling. I have none like it. 
I soon began to doubt some things that I was taught, but I held 
fast until lately to the belief that the bottom things were true ; 
that God had made a revelation and that it was embodied in the 
Bible. But from the day when I first clearly understood that 
the Bible itself was unvouched for, that every one interpreted it 
as he pleased, and that the particular set of notions about Chris- 
tianity put before me was only one of many among which I 
should some day be free to choose, it began to dawn on me that 
this was the same as denying revelation altogether. It seems to 
me absurd to suppose that God became man for the express pur- 
pose of teaching us what to believe and what to do, and yet left 
things in as great an uncertainty as ever.” 

“Still on the old track, Kitty! I remember leaving you with 
that serious little face turned Romeward, but I hardly thought I 
should find it that way still.” 

“No,” said Katharine, with a smile that did not reach her 
eyes, “it is not turned that way now. I meant for a long time to 
make inquiries about that church, but when I proposed doing so 
last spring I found my father so bitterly opposed to it that I gave 
itup. I thought then that I had simply postponed the search, 
but I find since that in some unaccountable way the inclination 
itself has left me, and inits place the conviction has fastened 
itself in my mind that it would be useless. I hardly know yet 
whether to be glad or sorry.” 

Her companion looked a mute interrogation, and the girl 
went on with that easy, unembarrassed confidence which comes 
more naturally between young people of different sexes who are 
on the same intellectual level but have no sentimental ties, than 
under other conditions. 

“It was the gain of a loss, you know. It took away a great 
hope from me—I did not know how great until it was gone. I 
begin to find in its place a sort of sympathy for, and understand- 
ing of, others that I had not before, and which goes far toward 
filling up the void. It is one thing to be amused by people who 
seem to you to be making more or less excusable blunders in 
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working out a problem that has a definite and attainable solution, 
and quite another to be convinced that the problem has no answer, 
and that any guess they may make which gives them satisfaction 
is just as good as any other. I feel ashamed when I think of the 
resentment I felt at first against my father, and how slow it has 
been in wearing off. I began at one time to believe that the only 
result of obeying him in that one instance would be that I should 
presently cease to obey him in every other.” 

“ Does he know where you are now?” 

Y Why should he? It cost me a great deal to yield to him 
last spring, when I still thought there was something at stake 
which it would be worth while to buy even at the cost of his dis- 
pleasure. But now how worse than absurd it would be to take 
him into my confidence! If I found myself capable of such a 
piece of cruelty it would go far toward proving to me that both 
natural affection and the sense of duty really rest on a religious 
foundation, which is what I have been fearing lately. I begin 
now to be persuaded that they are instincts and may be trusted 
to look out for themselves. I find, at all events, that the com- 
mandment to love one’s neighbor—to a certain extent—is written 
so plainly on my conscience that it ceases to seem of so much im- 
portance whether or not it was written on tables of stone by the 
finger of God on Mount Sinai. But, all the same, I have a cer- 
tain pleasure in thinking of such people as your parents and 
mine, whose illusions have not vanished, and in hoping that they 
never may.” 

“Let me see,” said Richard, smiling down at the girl's 
thoughtful but very young face, “ was it a hundred you were on 
your last birthday? For my part, I feel no such tenderness for 
what you call illusions when I remember my own dismal child- 
hood and what made it what it was. My mother was tyrannical 
and selfish, but she had a natural wit and keenness of perception 
that were only half-blinded by her religious views. She kept one 
eye wide open on the main chance always, and, though she would 
have been quite ready to burn a heretic or a slaveholder, she 
would have kept well out of the way of scorching herself. My 
father, on the other hand, is the most unselfish, the simplest, the 
sincerest man in the world. He would not wrong his neighbor 
of a pin; he would not misrepresent friend or enemy by so much 
as an equivocal inflection of his voice; he simply never thinks of 
his own comfort where that of others is concerned. All that 
would be admirable, if there were not another side to it. He lives 
in the idea that hell yawns on either side of every path in life. 
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He thinks all light reading pernicious and all amusements sinful. 
He believes that every word and act not deliberately aimed at 
one’s own salvation tends directly toward damnation. Those 
notions, confined to one half-educated man, embittered even my 
babyhood and have crippled my youth. Think of them with 
their force multiplied by whole generations and backed by the 
power of physical compulsion, and you have what Christianity, in 
that primitive form after which you have been hankering, has 
done for the world at large. Your father did a good work when 
he turned you away from it. Protestantism is, at all events, an 
advance on what went before it. Three centuries ago men who 
held views like mine would have been burned for them.” 

“Nobody is burned on either side now,” said Katharine. “ But 
if one is effectually thwarted in taking his own road because other 
people are afraid he will come out at a different place from them, 
what difference does it make what the actual hindrance is? What 
I like, for myself and every one else, is freedom to think one’s 
own thoughts and act on one’s own judgment, no matter where 
they lead. But you are just like your own father and mine. You 
go in another direction, but you are as sure as they are that the 
end of all other ways is death.” 

“That is not fair at all. It is because I believe in freedom, 
and want to secure it for those who will come after us. But 
to insure that it may be necessary to do some rough work in 
uprooting the weeds planted by those who went before us. For 
that reason one would like to safeguard education, so that sin- 
cerity and steadfastness shall be aids to the general advance of 
the race, instead of being, as they have been, its worse draw- 
backs.” 

“Poor race!” 

“ Don’t be satirical. It is becoming, but not convincing. The 
plain fact is that the only thing which makes a belief in dogmatic 
Christianity innocuous, or even tolerable, in any given case, is that 
it shall be held in a Pickwickian sense and not become a spring of 
action. The real virtues that hold society together are what you 
called them just now—instincts. But when they have been 
twisted in the vice of dogma and then fasten themselves on a 
really upright heart, the better the man is by nature the worse 
he becomes by what he calls grace. The very tenderness that 
makes his bowels yearn toward his fellow-men incites him to 
crush out, at all risk&,.all that he believes likely to imperil their 
salvation. And then to think that he actually knows nothing at 
all about the matter, and shares that ignorance with every other 
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soul of man! Why should one have any tenderness for illusions 
such as those?” 

“ Your father,” said Katharine, going back, as was her wont, 
from generals to particulars, “ has always struck me as a happy 
man just by reason of the intensity of his belief and his fidelity to 
what he thinks it enjoins. What would console him for losing it, 
his life remaining what it is? If it were to be had by wishing 
for it, there is nothing I can think of that I would not exchange 
for one like it. But the stones in the road are too many.” 

“ Take my word for it, they will not always be so if that re. 
mains your attitude of mind. You may not end where he has, 
but some fetich or other you will set up and try to bend the uni- 
verse before it. For me, I shall come along with a hammer and 
break your idols for you.” 

“ And welcome. It is because an idol with a crack in it is a 
trifle worse than none that my altar is empty at present. But I 
think you may spare yourself the trouble, all the same. I never 
set up Dagon over-night but what I find him on his nose in the 
morning.” 

“ Do you know, Kitty,” said Richard, after a somewhat pro- 
longed silence, “that you surprise me greatly? When I began 
talking to you awhile ago it was with the expectation ‘of shock- 
ing you a bit and drawing down on myself a little good-natured 
scolding for my own aberrations. How do you happen to have 
wandered so far from the regular path? I have had access to all 
sorts of books, besides making some friends among older men ‘of 

‘liberal views. Then there is my profession into the bargain: Udi 
tres medict, duo athei, says the old proverb. But where did you 
get your notions? With all your father’s indulgence in the mat- 
ter of books, I cannot imagine his not taking every care to keep 
anti-Christian literature out of your way. Where did you get 
hold of it?” 

“Nowhere. I never saw an infidel book in my life. I knew, 
as a matter of ancient history, that there had been infidel writers: 
Voltaire, you know, and Paine, and—but I don’t think I ever 
heard any others mentioned, and I took it for granted they had 
all been routed and put to flight centuries ago. Perhaps they 
were. I hardly know when it began to be plain to me that the 
incessant throwing of missiles which goes on in sermons and the 
religious publications that come to the house must mean that there 
is a pretty lively foe somewhere close at hard. It was like build- 
ing a snow fort: you haven’t much to do but dig a trench in a 
snowbank and unload your shovel on the other side—the wall will 
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pile up of itself. It was since last spring, at all events. Then I 
am to take up Paley and Butler next year, and I have been read- 
ing both of them this vacation. Why do people put such elabo- 
rate explanations, apologies, excuses before school-girls who have 
been taught that Christianity is as certain as the multiplication- 
table? Who can help seeing that all is not plain sailing? Pope 
or Pagan—one or other of those giants is sure to swallow up 
people like me whose only speech is yea or nay.” 

“T see. You travel fast because you travel on straight lines. 
You must find listening to sermons a delightful occupation in that 
frame of mind.” 

“Oh! but I seldom listen. You have always your own thougbts, 
and then, thanks to two sessions of Sunday-school and three ser- 
mons, Sunday isalways a drowsy day. It isn’t always safe, though, 
to drop asleep in a pew situated like ours,” she said, stopping to 
laugh at a sudden recollection. “ You remember it, of course, at 
the right of the pulpit and facing the body of the church. Three 
years ago we had a very eccentric minister—a doctor, by the way: 


the one of the three who is not an atheist. He has dropped 


theology since and gone back to medicine. He took his text one 
morning from St. Paul’s Epistle to Timothy, Give attention to 
reading, and made it a peg on which to hang a string of rather 
foolish comments on all sorts of authors, from Chaucer to Fanny 
Fern. Some severely stupid criticism on Shakspere moved my 
father to turn his head and smile at me. Unfortunately, the doc- 
tot’s wife happened to be looking our way and reported the mis- 
demeanor. Father stayed at home with a headache that afternoon 
and mother kept him company, so that I went alone first to Sun- 
day-school and then to church, where I fell asleep with my head 
on a book-rest. Fancy suddenly starting bolt upright just in time 
to catch the full force of this remark: ‘In the day of judgment, 
instead of sitting, as some did this morning, in a very prominent 
position, facing the whole congregation, and laughing at myself, 
there will be weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth !’” 

ye No?” 

“But yes. The worst of it was that after blushing scarlet, and 
wishing I could sink through the floor to escape people’s eyes, the 
fun of the thing flashed on me and I laughed again. But father 
was very angry when [ told him. He left the church for a while 
and took me with him. He threatened to apply for his letter and 
join elsewhere, but mother was very stanch about sticking to the 
old place, and he finally went back. But not until we changed 
ministers.” 
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They were nearing her own door as she spoke, and Mrs. Dan. 
forth’s grave, rather anxious face was looking out from the entry. 

“There is mother,” Katharine began again. “It would be 
pleasant to have you, and she is sure to beg you, to come in to 
dinner, but I don’t believe you ought.” 

Richard laughed. “You are quite right about your con 
science,” said he: “it is evidently ample enough for two. How 
do you do, Mrs. Danforth? This young lady’s escort basely for. 
sook her, and I am so unfamiliar to the town that it took an end- 
less time to find her way home.” 

“ Johnny Boyd came in to tell me Kitty had a gentleman with 
her,” said Mrs. Danforth, with a kindly but rather stiff greeting. 
“1 should hardly have known you—you have grown almost be. 
yond remembrance. And you really will not come in?” 

“I would, but dare not. This little dragon of filial respect 
has just been ordering me back to my own mother. If truth-tell- 
ing were not my foible I should say I came this way merely to 
catch the Kenwood stage, which I see coming. Good-by, Mrs. 
Danforth ; good-by, Kitty.” 

“ And so that is Richard Norton—a full-grown man,” said her 
mother, looking meditatively at Kitty. ‘I shall have to put up 
your hair and let down your frocks next. Dear me! how time 
flies. It seems the other day that you were a baby.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE COST OF MONARCHY AND ARISTOCRACY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


IT is not our intention in the following pages to advocate any 
particular form of government in preference to any other, nor 
are we desirous of deducing any argument in favor of any favor- 
ite political theory from the facts which we shall enumerate ; 
for we are quite ready to admit that the actual money cost of a 
method of national government is not a correct test of its suit- 
ability or its value one way or the other. Governments, like 
humanity in general, are to be judged by their fruits. There- 
fore if a government is a good one its expensiveness is no ob- 
jection, while if a bad one its cheapness is no recommendation. 
In dwelling upon the cost of the present system of government 
in England we have no intention of expressing any opinion as 
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to its suitability to stat land. Were we considering the case of 
Ireland we should have something different to say, and we must 
now, at the outset, express our conviction that so far as Ireland 
bears the burden of the present system of English government, 
so far is that burden unjust and improper. 

Her majesty the queen of Great Britain and Ireland receives 
for her own expenditure in hard cash annually no less than 
£453,541, or about $2,260,000, while there is expended upon her 
various palaces a sum of £36,354—about $181,700—and upon her 
royal yachts, naval escorts, and other matters of a naval char- 
acter connected with her household and its removals, £40,775, 
or upwards of $203,800. Military expenditure in immediate 
connection with the royal establishment consumes £68,793, equal 
to $343,900. The total annual payments on behalf of the sove- 
reign, including, of course, several which we have not detailed, 
amount to £619,379, or close on $3,096,800. If we multiply this 
amount by the forty-seven years during which Queen Victoria 
has worn the crowns of England, Ireland, and Scotland, we find 
an actual expenditure personal to the sovereign of fully $145,- 
000,000-—surely a sum sufficient to make future generations of 
more enlightened beings than the English of the present day 
ask what the rather dull, though undoubtedly very good, old 
lady who sits upon the throne of England did to earn it all. - It 
is to be borne in mind that the queen’s late consort had received 
during his life £630,000, or about $3,100,000, while the queen 
received a bequest in 1852 of upwards of $2,500,000 in cash, 
besides real estate, from an old gentleman named Nield, who 
could find no better use for his money than to bequeath it to 
a monarch already over-burdened with wealth. The Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Connaught, the 
Duke of Albany, the Princess Royal, the Princess Christian, the 
Princess Louise, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, the Prir- 
cess Augusta, the Princess Mary, Prince Edward of Saxe-Wei- 
mar, Prince Leiningen, Prince Victor of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, 
and the Princess Frederica, being her majesty’s surviving chil- 
dren, cousins, and nephews, receive between them about £260,- 
000, equal to $1,300,000, annually; the entire payments in one 
twelve months on account of the royal family being £886,973, ° 


_ Close on $4,430,000. 


The amount of money annually paid by the English people 
towards the support of the aristocracy is something astounding. 


_We are not now referring to the amounts drawn by the nobil- 


ity from their vast territorial possessions, but solely to the 
VOL. XXXIX.—44 
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moneys which the chiefs of the great noble families and their 
relatives obtain annually from the public revenue for the dis. 
charge of the duties of various offices—offices many of which 
could easily be dispensed with, and any of which could be filled 
as well by a commoner as by a peer. The Duke of Athole, for 
example, has obtained various public situations for fifty-seven of 
his relatives, the Duke of Beaufort for seventy-seven, the Duke 
of Bedford for fifty-four, the Duke of Devonshire for fifty-five, 
the Duke of Manchester for a similar number, the Duke of Wel. 
lington for sixty-one, the Marquess of Bute for forty-two, the Mar- 
quess of Anglesea for ninety-seven, the Marquess of Clanricarde 
for thirty-eight, the Marquess of Ely for ninety-two, the Marquess 
of Lothian for ninety-six, and so on and on until one shrinks in 
very weariness from the dry recapitulation of names and num. 
bers. It may, to be sure, be said that many of the people in- 
cluded in the figures we have quoted are the best servants the 
nation could obtain, and worthy, through their abilities, of the 
pay they receive. This may be true in some instances, but, to 
take an example of our own choosing, let us ask if it will be 
seriously contended that one of those whom we have counted— 
the Marquess of Hartington, to wit—owes his present high posi- 
tion in the Liberal cabinet to anything but his aristocratic pa- 
rentage and influence. The marquess, in any other land save En- 
gland, would not have had the ghost of a chance of being leader 
or semi-leader of a great: political party. In a Continental or an 
American assemblage he would be voted dull and slow, while as 
a publicor popular orator anywhere he would be the most in- 
capable of men. 

By the various employments which the dukes of England have 
obtained for their relatives and connections it is estimated that 
they have supplemented their incomes from their landed and 
other possessions by no less a sum than £9,760,090, or about 
$48,800,450.* Five hundred and nineteen relatives of ducal 


* This estimate is that given in the annual almanac of the Financial Reform Association, 
:a publication of admitted reliability. Its compilers say : 

‘“« The estimate, commencing with the year 1850, includes all members of noble families who 
.at that time or up to the year 1883 had entered the public service in any of its departments or 
* become recipients of national bounty. In the case of each person it includes all moneys drawn 
in that person’s lifetime, and therefore necessarily includes some large amounts drawn Jde/ore 
1850, but in every such case the recipient is either now living or has died since 1850. 

“* Accuracy in all cases has, of course, been impossible, but in the great majority of the 
amounts it is sufficiently certain. A few overestimates that may have occurred would be 
swamped a hundred-fold were the marriages of the female line in every family brought under 
contribution, as they have been in but very few instances, Beyond this we have, to our know- 
ledge, much under-assessed hundreds of indiviauals in the list, and a further margin remains to 
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families divide between them the emoluments of one thousand 
and thirteen offices. The marquisate comes in for its full share 
of what can only be styled the national plunder. Thirty-three 
families of marquesses have written the names of six hundred 
and twenty-six members upon the national pay-roll to the tune 
of £8,305,950, or $41,529,750. The earls surpass in this respect 
all the other branches of the nobility. Two hundred earls have 
secured for three thousand three hundred and ninety-one rela- 
tives the perquisites of five thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
three offices to the amount of £48,181,202, or $240,906,010. The 
Earl of Guilford alone secured place for fifteen relatives, who 
held thirty offices and received pay to the amount of £462,000, or 
$2,310,000. The editor of the publication to which we are in- 
debted for our figures says of his lordship of Guilford: 


“ This is the venerable party who for forty-five years robbed the rich 
charity of St. Cross’ Hospital, and was exposed in the law-courts by a 
Dissenting minister of Southampton, being made to disgorge four years’ 
accumulations. Lord Romilly, the Master of the Rolls, said his ‘ shameless 
perversion of one of our noblest charities had been done under a system 
which not even the most unscrupulous cupidity could have carried out 
until hardened into a contempt for common decency.’ The Zzmes news- 
paper of the period wrote: ‘He will go down to the grave with a dishon- 
ored name and an evil fame too well deserved, should he leave to his own 
offspring the property accumulated by depriving the needy of their inheri- 
tance.’ The property was so left. The motto of the family is, ‘ Virtue is 
the only nobility.’ ” 


There never, perhaps, was a more glaring example of the evil 
effects of the undue influence allowed the aristocratic element in 
England than the case here referred to, and which was adjudi- 
cated upon in August, 1853. A brief summary of the chief facts 
will show this. 

The Hospital of St. Cross, at Winchester, was founded in the 
twelfth century, and the Almshouse of Noble Poverty, at the 
same place, in A.D. 1446, the first-named through the Catholic 
charity of Henry de Blois, the latter through that of Cardinal 
Beaufort. These originally separate institutions had in the course 
of time come to form one charity. In the almshouses were sup- 
ported thirteen poor men, while dinner was daily given to one 


draw upon in those numerous cases of aristocratic pensioners and functionaries whom no pub- 
lished document refers us to, but whose name is legion.” 

The president of the Financial Reform Association is Mr. Muspratt, son of the world- 
famous chemist, and amongst its vice-presidents are numbered Sir Charles W. Dilke ; Mr. Tre- 
velyan, now Chief Secretary for Ireland ; Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. John Morley, Mr. F. H. O’Don- 
nell. For the purposes of ready calculation we have, as will be seen, taken the United States 
dollar as worth four shillings of British money. 
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hundred more, and various benefits were conferred upon all who 
were indigent or in need of help. An attempt had been made, so 
far back as the very century wherein the charity was established, 
by one William de Stowell and afterwards by Sir Roger de 
Cloud, successive masters of the hospital, to pervert its funds to 
their own purposes. These attempts were defeated by the cou- 
rageous steadfastness of William of Wykeham, who had the con. 
tention referred to Rome for papal decision. This decision was, 
as it was certain to be, just and impartial, and by it the fraudu- 
lent-minded master was condemned in all the costs of the pro- 
ceedings which his felonious designs against God’s poor had 
made necessary. The Reformation having come, it seems to have 
occurred to the then master that opportunity offered for easy 
enrichment. But the times were not yet ripe for such rascality ; 
enough of the old leaven of Catholic respect for the rights of the 
poor still existed to defeat his efforts, and in the reign of Elizabeth 
a special act of Parliament was passed confirming the original 
grants and foundation, and expressly forbidding any alienation 
of the property or income of the institution from its original des- 
tination. In 1696, however, things had altered somewhat, and 
the rogues triumphed. In that year the brethren and two chap- 
lains of the hospital agreed to a document called a Consuetudt- 
nartum, or settlement of the custom of administering the funds 
of the charity, and making over same entirely to the master. 
In this precious document, which was sanctioned by the then 
Protestant bishop of Winchester, and which Sir John Romilly 
described as “ one of the most extraordinary and nefarious deeds 
which the court had ever perused,” a deliberate falsehood was 
set out in order to give some color to the act of piratical fraud 
which it was intended to perpetrate. It commenced by stating 
that after diligent search no documents had been discovered pro- 
viding for the government of the charity, although at the very 
time the master and the so-called brethren were in possession of 
the original deed, the pope's bull, the statutes of Henry and 
Elizabeth, and the records and archives of the House of Noble 
Poverty. Under this disgraceful and dishonest document the 
“noble” house of Guilford purloined the revenues of the old 
Catholic charity for more than a century and a half, until at last 
the courageous determination of an humble clergyman let in the 
light of day upon the iniquitous and fraudulent transaction. 
Now, however, stepped in aristocratic influence to screen the 
Guilfords from the necessity of restitution, for when the able and 
upright judge who had heard the case came to utter his decision 
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he found that her Britannic majesty’s attorney-general had so 
astutely framed the legal pleadings and informations that it 
was impossible for the court to make the earl accountable for any 
moneys received previous to the commencement of the legal pro- 
ceedings. Thus was one flagrant aristocratic fraud upon the 
English people condoned through aristocratic influenee. It is 
true the robber was discovered, but good care was taken to 
secure him the proceeds of his knavery—that he should get clear 
off with “the swag.” __ 

Another fruitful source of profit to the aristocratic classes in 
England lies in the ancient pensions granted by various monarchs 
who, besides subsidizing, at the expense of their people, most ini- 
quitous wretches, likewise, by the exercise of their own “ divine 
right,” lifted up to the regions of “blue blood” scoundrels 
whose vital fluid must have been black as ink, if debauchery and 
vice could taint the stream of life. Charles II. was a liberal be- 
stower of these pensions. To one of his sons, whom he had 
created Duke of Richmond, he granted a duty of one shilling 
per chaldron on coals exported from the Tyne and consumed in 
England. This pension was eventually commuted by the pay- 
ment of no less asum than £490,833, or $2,454,165. Charles gave 
to another son, the Duke of Grafton, a perpetual grant of the 
prisage and butterage dues on wines, to abolish which the people 
of England had to pay £200,000, or $1,000,000. To recapitulate 
the entire list would, however, weary our readers; it is a tedious 
piece of evidence of royal chicanery and of popular subservi- 
ency which is little creditable to any one concerned. Is there 
loyalty or honor or equity in the hard-working people of En- 
gland still patiently paying five hundred pounds annually to the 
descendant of a man whose sole title to pension was the fact that 
he scorned not to purvey to the debauchery of the second 
Charles? Think of a man pensioned from the Woods and 
Works Office in 1842, on the score of “ ill-health,” after three 
years’ service, who is still alive, and who has received in all for 
dbding nothing £13,860, or $69,300; of another, retired in the same 
year, who received before his death £103,645, or $518,225 ; and of 
still another, retired in 1847, who yet lives, and who has received 
from the nation so far £114,700, or $573,500. 

The Duke of St. Albans now holds the title and draws the 
salary of Great Falconer, although the royal pastime of hawk- 
ing is completely extinct. There is still the office of Lord High 
Almoner, with a large salary attached, which must be filled 
by one of the spiritual peers, and the duties of which consist 
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solely in dispensing twice a year the queen’s bounty to the 
individuals appointed to receive it; if the bounty he distributes 
were anything near being equal to the salary he draws there 
might be a redeeming feature in this office of Lord High 
Almoner, but the extent of the royal gift is—as many silver coins 
as the years of the sovereign’s life, distributed, one coin apiece, 
to an equal number of favored recipients! Not many years 
ago a clergyman had a salary of £1,200 ($6,000) a year as the 
Searcher of Old Customs; a gentleman was Comptroller of 
Forest Fruits; another was Clerk of the Pipe; a lady (!) was 
Chief Usher of the Court of Exchequer; and a dowager duchess 
was a Receiver of Foreign Customs, for which office she drew 
£300 ($1,500) a year. A very curious annuity is still paid to the 
descendants of a sergeant of halberdiers who, after the battle of 
Malplaquet, was placed by the Duke of Marlborough in charge of 
some ammunition left on the battle-field; the descendants are 
supposed to be still guarding this ammunition, in virtue of which 
service they continue to receive the annuity granted in 1709. 
Talking of the Duke of Marlborough, the present holder of that 
title—one of the most profligate members that ever disgraced 
the British peerage—only the other day compounded with the 
government his hereditary pension of £4,000 fora sum of £17,000. 
The descendants of William Penn, too, have just compounded the 
annuity they have been receiving since the War of Independence 
for the handsome figure of £60,000. We should mention that 
one of the rights hereditary of the Duke of Norfolk is the office 
of Great Almoner to the sovereign, the duties of which, singular 
to say, consist solely in distributing the medals struck at coro- 
nations. 

These are but instances ; they by no means exhaust the list of 
absurdities, of travesties of charity, of masquerades of patriotic 
services, which the British public—whose “ practical common 
sense” is so loudly advertised to the disparagement of less wise 
peoples—are lavishing so much treasure to perpetuate. 

Aristocracy is sometimes a good thing ; but whether the form 
of it which has grown up in England is an unmixed blessing or 
not, it is certain that their whistle is costing the English people 
mighty dear. 
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AN EXPERIENCE OF ACTUAL LIFE. 






Lonpon, March, 1884. 

SomE short time ago I read a case in the newspapers of a 
woman who having forged a character for herself, obtained by 
its means a situation in a gentleman’s family. On conviction she 
was sentenced by the worthy magistrate to a month’s imprison- 
ment with hard labor; moreover, she was given to understand 
that she was being leniently dealt with because she had con- 
ducted herself honestly during the few weeks she was in her 
situation, for otherwise, as her crime was akin to felony, she 
would have been committed for trial. 

Reading these facts, a certain queer affair that happened in 
my cousin’s household a few years ago of a somewhat analogous 
nature recurred vividly to my mind. As I was much mixed up 
in it, I could not help contrasting the circumstances and feeling 
how strangely justice is meted out in this country. 

My cousin’s husband was suddenly called away on foreign 
service which obliged him to take his men-servants with him, 
thus considerably reducing his establishment. His wife and 
children remaining behind in London, he said he felt rather un- 
easy leaving a tribe of women in a big house without any one to 
look after them, especially as his wife, who was very young and 
had been born and brought up abroad, was hardly yet familiar 
with English ways and customs. 

I suggested he should leave one of his men behind in the 
house, as it was only for a few weeks. To this he objected, say- 
ing their names had been entered as part of his retinue, and go 
they must. My next idea was, why not engage a steady man- 
servant for my cousin and as a sort of protection to the house ? 

“I'd willingly offer to come myself, Howard,” said I, “and 
take care of the whole establishment, babies and all; but your 
wife is young and handsome—it wouldn’t do. All the lady 
friends would raise no end of an uproar.” 

“No,” rejoined Howard—“ no, certainly not, my dear fellow. 
I have thought already of this idea of a man-servant, but Mary 
is so averse to them, and she seems to imagine I can find one at 
any moment, if it is absolutely necessary, and time is growing 
short. Numbers of people have such a reckless way of giving 
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' characters that it becomes quite dangerous to take a stranger 
into your house ; and others, on the contrary, refuse to givea 
character at all to some honest, hard-working individual, simply 
from a mere personal dislike. And the whole thing becomes a 
puzzle. One thing is, the maids are steady and trustworth 
there would be no danger of flirtation. Besides,” he added, 
laughing, “ five women would surely suffice to keep one man in 
order, if necessary ; and there is safety in numbers.” 

At this moment my cousin entered the room, and Nowell 
began immediately : 

“Well, Mary, Stephen proposes that you should have a re. 
spectable man-servant to look after you during my absence.” 

“What!” she exclaimed, “a strange man? No, thank you. 
English men-servants are so uncertain. You remember that 
dreadful affair in Palace Gardens. And then suppose he refuses 
to carry the coals farther than the drawing-room door, as William 
did (but I believe it’s a trick of the whole caste), or if he leaves 
- the gas burning all night in the servants’ hall, or, what is worse, 
comes in drunk in the middle of the night and sets fire to his bed, 
as Brown did, and when the policeman called you up at one 
o’clock you had to hold his head under the tap in the scullery to 
bring him to his senses? Stephen, please don’t put such ideas 
into Howard’s head; you are not a family man, and only laugh 
at these difficulties, but wait till your own turn comes. I can do 
very well with my five women; and even Howard admits that 
they never give any trouble, and he also allows that they are 
sensible and have some gumption.” 

“ Nonsense, Mary!” I said. ‘“ Do be reasonable. You must 
have a man, if only to answer the door and accompany the car- 
riage, and make himself generally useful. It looks well, and by 
the time he refuses to carry the coals or requires a shower-bath 
to clear out the cobwebs Howard will be back again.” 

She held out resolutely for some time, and at last, after a hard- 
fought battle, she gave up, saying : 

** Well, I suppose if you and Howard are quite determined I 
must give in; at the same time I’d much rather not. However, 
settle it between you; only remember you are answerable for all 
consequences,” 

Now, the next query was how best to secure a really trust- 
worthy man, Howard first spoke to his own steward, who had 
been many years in his service and was thoroughly in his confi- 
dence, thinking he might know of some one; but Redman did 
not, and suggested applying to the tradesmen as the safest and 
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most expeditious method. This we did accordingly, and found 
the fishmonger knew of some one he thought would just answer. 
He had not seen the person, but knew his brother, a highly re- 
spectable young man, who was butler to a family he served in 
Eaton Square. He had asked him to look out for a place for his 
brother, saying he had an excellent character from Lady Diana 
Barrington, with whom he had lived for six months. 

The fishmonger was deputed to secure the treasure, and 
Howard made me go home to dine with him, in order to inspect 
the individual ifhe turned up. After dinner, as we were sitting 
over our wine, Redman came in and announced that a young man 
who gave the name of John Read had called and would be glad 
to speak to Sir Howard, if convenient. He was ushered in—a 
quiet, self-possessed young fellow about thirty, in plain clothes, 
with remarkably good address. He said he had taken the liberty 
to call on Sir Howard Trevor, as he understood from Mr. James, 
the fishmonger, that a lady’s footman was required, and he could 
highly recommend his brother, who had an excellent character. 

After the usual inquiries as to age, health, why he left his 
last place, and how long he had been without a situation, all of 
which were answered satisfactorily, Howard settled that the bro- 
ther should call the following evening, and if, after a personal 
interview, Lady Trevor was satisfied, Howard would either see 
Lady Diana Barrington or write for his character. 

Meeting my cousin the next evening, I heard that Howard 
had seen the treasure, was satisfied, and had engaged him, pro- 
vided his character answered all expectations. 

“Do you like him, Mary?” I said. 

“ Well, I don’t know exactly, Stephen. I don’t think I do; 
there is something disagreeable about him.” 

“ Disagreeable?” 

“Well, not disagreeable in the exact sense of the word, 
Stephen ; perhaps ‘queer’ would answer better to express what 
I mean.” 

“ “How so?” I rejoined. “His brother seemed a decidedly 
superior young man, and of a better style than the class of ser- 
vants one ordinarily meets with nowadays.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, “a very superior man, who would per- 
petually make you feel that he was quite above his position. 
Part of the queerness is that this same brother seems to be the 
moving power in the whole matter. He came this evening, and 
to all Howard’s questions to James the brother replied, James 
winding up at the end of each sentence with ‘Yes, sir, just as 
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my brother says, sir.’ How I dodislike a man who can’t speak 
for himself!” 

“ What is he like?” I said, very much amused by my cousin's 
description. 

“ Carroty hair, with the usual complexion accompanying that 
style of chevelure ; rather tall, thin, and I should say gawky, but 
Howard declares he is well made and only lank from illness, and 
wants filling out. He has a very anxious, nervous, and rather 
hesitating manner. By the bye, he has one peculiarity: he 
screws his eyes up dreadfully when he looks at anybody or any. 
thing. I asked if he was short-sighted, and his brother imme- 
diately replied for him: ‘Oh! no; it was from a cold he once had 
in his eyes, and they had been weak ever since.’ To which re- 
mark James added his usual refrain, ‘Yes, my lady, just as my 
brother says. I never recovered from the effects of that cold.’ 
Now, as far as I am concerned I don’t believe in the cold, and, 
what is more, I don’t believe they are brothers; they are differ- 
ent as day and night.” 

“Now, Mary, you don’t mean to say that you have never 
seen brothers who were the exact opposite of each other, both 
morally and physically?” 

“Well, I suppose I have, but you imply by that that I’m 
prejudiced.” 

“A little, perhaps; but all this may turn out better than you 
expect. Wait till Howard gets his character.” 

“ He hopes to get it without delay; and you know, Stephen, 
Lady Diana Barrington has the reputation of being a very pious 
person. I conclude if she gives a good recommendation we can 
depend upon it, though I do sincerely hope he is not by way of 
being sanctimonious—I have such a horror of cant. My servants 
have hitherto got on very satisfactorily, and, in spite of different 
creeds, they pull very well together; even Kitty, my fiery little 
Irish nurse, gets on with Rebecca, who rather distrusts papists, as 
she calls them; but Kitty is so earnest and so edifying she will 
end by converting us all by her good example.” 

“ Well, I hope Howard is satisfied so far.” 

“Yes, quite so; but I must confess, Stephen, I feel distrustful 
about this new importation. I do not like his expression or his 
manner. Perhaps my fears are foolish; at any rate, I will give 
him fair play, as Howard wishes to take him.” 

The next I heard was that the character had been satisfactory 
in every respect. Howard said Lady Diana Barrington had 
declined a personal interview, owing to ill-health, and answered 
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all inquiries by letter. James Read was established in Grosve- 
nor Place, and I promised to keep an eye on things and see how 
all went or. 

About three weeks later I dined with Mary, who had been out 
of town ona visit. I had not seen James, and this proved a good 
opportunity for inspecting him. I had heard from my cousin 
that he gave satisfaction, and seemed so nervously anxious to 
please that it was positively painful. Mary had strained a point 
in calling him carroty. Whilst dinner was going on I glanced 
at him occasionally, and each time I felt that my eyes met his, 
though I could not say I saw them, for only two thick rows of 
white eyelashes were visible. It was the most peculiar thing I 
ever beheld. I could hardly call it a deformity, but it gave him 
the oddest expression in the world—just like a pussy-cat, as 
Mary said, sitting on the watch to pounce on the first unlucky 
mouse who might take the closed eyes as a guarantee of sleep. 
I never saw so observant a fellow; he seemed to forestall your 
every wish, and everything was done so quietly, so silently. I 
confess I did not quite like it; there was something too feline to 
please me. I mentally agreed with my cousin in her general 
view of the whole affair. I felt all the more uncomfortable 
because in the first instance I had treated her judgment lightly. 
Having nothing tangible whereon to ground my dislike, I 
thought it better to keep my misgivings to myself, resolving to 
be on the lookout for breakers ahead. 

After dinner I rushed up to the nursery to look at the chil- 
dren and say a word to Rebecca, who was a prime favorite of 
mine. Finding the children all flourishing, I said good-night and 
turned to leave the room, when it suddenly occurred to me to 
ask Rebecca how she liked her new guardian. Now, Rebecca 
was a handsome, quiet, pleasant-faced young woman about 
thirty, prudent and self-possessed beyond her years, with very 
strong views regarding babies, Independent ministers, the 
weather, and her luncheon beer. Kitty was sitting by the fire, 
with her great blue eyes fixed on Rebecca, while she occupied, 
herself in slowly rubbing the baby’s pink toes. 

‘‘Guardian, sir! I believe it is us as will have to be on our 
guard with him.” 

“What on earth do you mean, Rebecca?” 

“Why, sir, just this: that I don’t like him, and, if I’m not a 
good bit mistaken, he’ll show his claws yet.” 

“ His claws?” I repeated, laughing. 
“Yes, Mr. Stephen; he’s no good, for all his mincing, smooth 
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ways, and screwing up his white eyes as if he was afraid of the 
light. Mark my words, sir, for they’ll turn out true, and I think 
her ladyship is about as wide-awake as Iam. He'll have to be 
up before daybreak, if he expects to find us napping; and Kitty 
isn’t to be blinded, either.” 

“But, Rebecca, what is the meaning of all this? Have you 
really any grounds for these gloomy suspicions beyond his 
appearance?” 

“ Well, some few of my reasons are, sir: first, he’s too smooth, 
and no good ever yet came of those hushed, gentle-voiced kind of 
men; then he’s always of everybody’s way of thinking and wants 
to know everybody’s business. To think of his impudence when 
he comes up with the coals, daring to say to me how I was a real 
good nurse, and my babies did me credit, and he liked dissenters! 
‘Well,’ says I, ‘and pray what are you?’ So hescrewed up those 
ferret eyes of his and says: ‘ Well, I was born in the Church of 
England, but I’m not particular.’ ‘No,’ saysI, ‘I shouldn’t think 
you are. You don’t know what you are, I expect.’ Now, Mr. 
Stephen, I do like folks to have solid views on religious matters. 
I just bundled him off and told him to mind his own business. 
Then when I’m out of the way he comes up and tries it on with 
Kitty, telling her how uncommon pleasant she is, and he offers to 
take the dear baby and give it a dance—there’s impudence for 
you, for the likes of which I told Kitty she ought to have boxed 
his ears—and then he finishes up with he likes the Catholics, they 
are so earnest, and he knows a good deal about their religion.” 

Here Kitty burst into a merry laugh, showing the prettiest 
row of white teeth possible, as she said to Rebecca: 

“ And it’s little he knows of our holy faith. Why, he could 
hardly tell the difference between Mass and benediction.” 

“Well, sir,” continued Rebecca, “I came up just at that mo- 
ment and asked him pretty sharply what he was doing in my 
nursery, and with that he answered, quite savage-like, ‘Only try- 
ing to make myself agreeable, Mrs. Wilson.’ 

“<‘Agreeable!’ says I. ‘Now look here, young man: you try 
this on a second time, and as sure as you stand there I’il let Sir 
Howard know of it. I'll send you to the right-about with your 
nonsense about agreeables.’” 

“ Well, Rebecca, I'm sorry you don’t like him. If anything 
does go wrong you know where to find me, and you could either 
come or send for me.” 

“Indeed I will, sir. And Kitty could go; she’d find you easy 
enough.” : 
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“Sure enough I would, sir,” broke in Kitty. “I know the 
length of Piccadilly well.” 

From what I had just heard it was evident the new man was 
not in favor, though when I came to analyze his shortcomings 
they did not appear on the whole very serious. ) 

About a month or six weeks later Howard was summoned to 
London on diplomatic business. He was to pass one night only 
in town, dine out, and leave early the next morning. Redman 
being unable to accompany him, he wrote word. that everything 
must be ready, for he should arrive so late as to have hardly time 
to dress and be off. James was very efficient on this occasion, as 
I found out from Mary afterwards. Howard arrived, dressed, and, 
after a few hasty words with his wife, he rushed off to his appoint- 
ment. I did not see him, of course. The following evening I 
was dining out and called at my club, before starting, to see if there 
were any letters. The porter met me with a curious expression 
on his face, saying : 

“ Please, sir, there’s been a young woman four times this after- 
noon looking after you.” 

“After me!” I exclaimed. ‘“ What sort of person?” 

“Well, sir, a very nice-looking young woman—very pretty 
indeed.” 

“What was she like?” 

“ Rather small, sir; beautiful blue eyes, sir, and the nicest teeth 
I ever saw. She said her business was very pressing, but she’d 
leave no message.” 

It never occurred to me till that moment, when it all flashed 
across my mind. 

“Good heavens!” I said aloud, “it must have been Kitty. What 
can have happened?” At my outspoken thought the porter’s face 
relaxed into an unmistakable grin; this recalled me to my senses, 
so I said as quietly as I could: 

“It must have been one of Lady Trevor's servants. Was her 

accent Irish ?” 
« “Oh! yes, sir, certainly. She did seem in an awful way the 
last time, when I told her you were not in, and that no one could 
tell where you might be found. I asked if she had a note, but 
she said she had a message, and she'd give it to no one but his 
honor.” 

“ Get me a hansom without delay, and I'll write a note which 
you must take to the Athenzeum ; if the young woman calls again 
tell her to get into a cab and follow me to Lady Trevor's.” This 
hasty action dispersed the castles in the air which Kitty’s persist- 
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ent visits had evidently created in our worthy porter’s brain. To 
write a line telling my friend that urgent business prevented me 
from dining with him, jump into the cab, and be off was the affair 
of five minutes, and [ found myself bowling on rapidly to Gros. 
venor Place, wondering all the while what could be up. Onring- 
ing at No. 25 the door was opened by the housemaid, a quiet, de- 
mure sort of girl. I could trace no signs of flurry or expectation 
in her face. She said Lady Trevor was at home; would I walk 
into the library, and her ladyship would be down in a minute. In 
a few seconds down came Mary ; she looked pale and perplexed. 

“ Well,” I said, “what's up? I missed Kitty. I heard she 
had been to my club, so I came down at once, concluding 
you wanted me.” 

“1 do want you, Stephen, very much. I'll tell you what has 
happened. You know Howard came up last night for that diplo- 
matic dinner. Well, he only had just time to dress and be off. Al- 
most directly after I went to bed, being very tired. I did not go 
into his dressing-room after he left, but told Rebecca to see that 
the gas was turned off. I must have been asleep when he returned, 
for I didnot hear him. He got up very early, before I was awake, 
as he meant to return to Paris by the mail. After he was dressed 
he came up again, and I was considerably startled by his waking 
me up with these words: 

““* Mary, did you take some money out of my dressing-case last 
night? I am afraid I shall require some of it.’ 

“For a moment I could not make out what he meant, but I al- 
most immediately assured him that I had not returned to his room 
after he left. He then told me he had brought fifty pounds with 
him in his dressing-case, and that he was twenty pounds short. 
Knowing that I had a duplicate key, he thought perhaps I had 
taken it, as he could find no traces of it. I felt very uncomfortable, 
and of course, Stephen, my suspicions fell on James. Howard, 
however, told me, in his usual calm way, not to jump at hasty 
feminine conclusions, and above all not to mention it to any one, 
and that he would have another look through his things ; and with 
that he rushed off to his breakfast, as the time was getting short. 
He soon returned saying it was most perplexing ; that the money 
was certainly gone, and that it was in gold. He told me to send 
for you at once, and he thought we had better speak to Inspector 
Sanderson. He said he would write by the next post, if anything 
occurred to him to throw any light on the affair. So now, Stephen, 
put on your most serious considering-cap and try to unravel this 
mystery.” 
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“T wonder if Rebecca could help us? Suppose you send for 
her, Mary, and we'll ask her a few questions.” 

Rebecca soon appeared, looking rather mystified. 

“Do you know who put the gas out in Sir Howard’s dress- 
ing-room last night?” said Mary. 

“]T did, my lady,” answered Rebecca. “I was in the room 
with Packer just after Sir Howard left, arranging some linen in 
the drawers, and while we were there James came in with a can 
of water and began brushing the clothes.” 

“Did he leave before or after you?” 

“We all left nearly together, Mr. Stephen; but after Kitty 
had brought up the nursery supper, somewhere about ten o’clock, 
I went down again to turn out the gas and see that all was safe, 
and I found that James, with his usual forwardness, had been 
beforehand and done it for me; he was poking about on the 
stairs, so I just turned it on again for a few minutes and then put 
it out to show him he’d no business to meddle. He was very 
savage and told me he’d pay me out in a way I shouldn't like; 
but I don’t care a bit for his threats; besides, he is too cowardly 
to do anything that would get himself into trouble, though he’d 
be up to anything mean or sly.” 

“ Did any one wait up for Sir Howard ?” 

“No, sir; he let himself in with his latch-key.” This was the 
extent of the information we gained from Rebecca, and it threw 
no light on the difficulty. We next ordered the carriage and 
drove to Inspector Sanderson’s. He was most civil and obliging. 
He asked all sorts of questions about the servants—how long 
they had been in the family; their general character, age, and 
appearance; if we knew anything about their friends ; if they went 
out, and what hours they kept. In fact, he asked no end of ques- 
tions, and the most alarming thing in it all was that he seemed 
obstinately inquisitive about poor little Kitty. He wanted to 
know if she went home, how often, and if her own baby was 
alive ; if her husband came to see her, and if he had been lately ; 
de took down his name and address and that of his employer, 
Mary, bursting over with indignation, declared her to be the 
most faithful, true-hearted little soul he could find, and devoted 
to Mike, who was a most respectable man. 

“Exactly so, Lady Trevor,” he said, putting his pocket-book 
away in his capacious pocket. “I presume she’s a Roman 
Catholic.” 

“ Yes, of course she is,” answered Mary. 

“ And you let her go to Mass?” 
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“Certainly I do on Sundays and feasts; but I can’t see what 
that has to do with the question.” 

The inspector evidently saw he was getting on dangerous 
ground, and wound up by saying he would wait upon us in 
Grosvenor Place the same evening. He would come in plain 
clothes, and did not wish, if possible, to be seen by any of the 
servants. 

This was rather difficult to manage. Mary’s suspicions were 
still firmly fixed upon James, and she determined to dispose of 
him by sending him to Windsor on a commission to her sister-in- 
law, and telling her to detain him with the answer till the late 
train; the kitchen people would be busy with the dinner, and 
Packer was to have an evening out. As we were sitting over 
dessert Susan announced, “A gentleman from Sir Howard’s 
agent wishes to see your ladyship on business.” 

“ Show him into the library, Susan, and I'll be there directly.” 

At Mary’s request I went in first; he rose as I entered the 
room, saying : 

“ Well, sir, have you been able to gain any information as to 
who may have taken this money?” 

“ Absolutely nothing; and Iam beginning to think we never 
shall find out.” | 

“ Well, sir, I should like to ask you a few questions while we 
are alone, for it’s delicate work cross-questioning Lady Trevor; 
besides, I could not get much out of her. Now, sir, do you sus- 
pect any one?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I doa little, but I haven’t even 
the shadow of a proof; as there have been some queer circum- 
stances which rather prejudiced me against the individual, I 
really don’t think it would be fair to mention names.” 

“Very well, sir; I understand-your objection and respect you 
for it. How many servants are there?” 

“ Six—five women and one man.” 

“ How long have they been here?” 

“ The man about two months; Sir Howard engaged him just 
before going to Paris. The women have been some time with 
my cousin, some as much as six or seven years.” 

At this juncture Susan came in with a tray with wine and 
biscuits, and a message to say Lady Trevor would be down 
almost directly. Inspector Sanderson evidently took the girl in 
from head to foot; when she had shut the door I poured out 
some wine, while he remarked: 

“The housemaid, I conclude, sir?” 
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“ Yes, the upper housemaid.” 

« A nice-looking young woman, but I should say slow.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “certainly heavy, but very steady and re- 
spectable.” 

“Exactly what I should think. How long has she been 
here?” 

“ Six or seven years, I imagine; she had an excellent character 
from Mr. Stirling.” 

“Ah! that is just what I wanted to know. . Mr. Stirling lives 
in London, does he not?” ‘ 

“Yes; I speak of the gentleman who has that very beautiful 
house in Kensington. He is a great connoisseur in pictures and 
antiquities.” 

“Yes, sir, exactly so; I know him well. The girl is all safe.” 

“How so?” I asked, rather surprised. 

“ Because he’s a man who would never say anything but the 
truth, so you need never mistrust a recommendation from him.” 

“But, gracious me! all my cousin’s servants have equally 
good characters.” 

“No doubt, sir; but, for all that, you do not know what we do 
of the ins and outs and ways in which characters are given ”’”— 
Inspector Sanderson spoke eloquently and used choice terms— 
“and the unscrupulous way in which many ladies evade the truth 
in order to avoid disagreeable. results, fearing the consequence. 
No-principle I call it, and no sense of what is due to the public ; 
and it’s alwaysacertain prim set that practise this style of fraud.” 

After this exordium he proceeded to take notes tilNhe came 
to the last new-comer, James. I carefully avoided any remark 
that would betray on my part the faintest suspicion that he was 
the black sheep. I gave the details of his engagement; when I 
came to his character I said he also had an excellent one from 
that exceedingly straitlaced individual, Lady Diana Barring- 
ton, who holds such extreme religious opinions. 

“Lady Diana Barrington?” 

. The inspector took me up so sharply, and the tone of his 
voice was so peculiar, that I was quite startled. When I looked 
at him the expression of his face was still more remarkable. It 
had quite changed: the thoughtful look had given place to one 
of keen concentration. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘“ Lady Diana Barrington; do you know her?” 

“Yes, I have had occasion to see her ladyship on business.” 

“ Do you think,” I said, a sudden thought flashing across me, 
“that she would give a false character?” 

VOL, XXXIX.—45 
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“No, sir, I should hardly think she would give a false one; 
but I should like to see the character she did give this James 
Read.” 

“Tt is a very good one; I'll send for it.” Just at this moment 
my cousin came in, and at my request she went and fetched the 
character, which she handed to the inspector. While he was ex. 
amining it I watched him narrowly, for his sudden reserve had 
excited my curiosity. He read the letter over twice; then, turn. 
ing to me, he began with his usual, phrase: 

“ Exactly so: he lived in his last place six months, and nothing 
about where he lived before. I think, sir, it will be necessary to 
take one of the servants into our confidence. Have you any one 
you can trust?” 

Mary immediately proposed Rebecca. The inspector re- 
mained deep in thought till she made her appearance. She drop- 
ped a strange, nervous kind of curtsey to me, and then stood, as 
we say in the army, “in position,” her hands spread out stiffly 
before her and her eyes fixed on Inspector Sanderson with a 


half-injured, half-inquiring gaze, he looking all the time very in- 


tently at her. I wished I could have photographed the pair. 

“ Now, young woman, don’t look at me as though you were 
on your oath in the witness-box; you are going to be my friend 
and help me.” 

Not a muscle of her features showed any kind of pleasure at 
the prospect of this sudden friendship, till at last I exclaimed: 

“ Now, Rebecca, do sit down, and don’t look as though you 
had swallowed all the starch for the use of the children’s 
frills.” 

Her features relaxed a little and she seemed as though she 
felt safer at the sound of my voice. I poured out a glass of wine 
and made her drink it, saying: 

“My cousin has great confidence in you, Rebecca, and has 
selected you, as the most trustworthy of her servants, to act con-: 
jointly with Inspector Sanderson.” 

. “Her ladyship has told me all about it, sir, and I’m ready to 
do my duty.” 

She seemed rather upset, and the inspector interposed, saying: 

“Come, come! we shall be good friends in five minutes. I 
know it’s adisagreeable business, but just think of the satisfaction 
if the matter is cleared up; think of your kind mistress and your 
duties to society.” He then entered into a string of inquiries 
far too minute to be noted down here, to all of which Rebec- 

.ca answered quietly and satisfactorily, firmly maintaining all the 
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while that James was the thief, much to the worthy inspector’s 
amusement. 

“Now, my good woman,” he said, “ have you any more solid 
reasons for fixing on this new man as the culprit? Does he seem 
to be free with his money or to have plenty at his disposal?” 

“ Well, I can’t say he has, sir; but he’s always poking about 
into everything and asking all manner of questions that don’t 
concern him,” said Rebecca, with an injured sniff. 

“ Yes, my good friend ; but all this does not tend in any way 
to point him out as a thief.”’ < 

“Well, I suppose it don’t, sir; but then, as I remarked to my- 
self the other evening, that young man must have a pretty good 
lookout on everything the master does in his dressing-room.” 

“Oh! how is that? The windows are opposite each other, no 
doubt? I should like to see Sir Howard’s room.” 

We found, as Rebecca had said, that Howard’s room was 
quite exposed to the observation of any person in the pantry; we 
tried it with the blinds down, and even then the movements of 
any one walking about the room could be pretty accurately fol- 
lowed by an interested observer. All these details were taken 
down in the note-book. Inspector Sanderson counselled me to 
keep a strict lookout and let him know anything new, saying: 

“In the meantime I’ll take the first opportunity to have a look 
at the young man. That may give me a clue; his character is 
evidently genuine, and we have no kind of evidence that he has 
touched this money, which he couldn’t have got at in the ordi- 
nary way, for he hadn’t the keys, and the locks have not been 
tampered with. If he did take it, why then he must be an old 
hand, and if we showed our cards we should lose the game. He 
may be a quiet, enterprising young man, and if so it won’t end 
here. Keep a good lookout and let me know everything.” 

The next morning I went early to see my cousin, as I had an 
engagement for that evening. After luncheon we retired to the 
library, Mary to write her letters, while I settled myself in an 
easy-chair with the paper. The weather was unbearably hot, 
and I fell into a light doze. I was sitting in the far end of the 
room, facing the door. Mary was seated at the writing-table 
near the window. Suddenly I was partially awakened by what 
appeared to be the door opening very slowly, as though it had 
not been properly shut. I was quite under the influence of a 
dreamy half-sleep, and so faint was the noise it failed to rouse 
me completely. I hada drowsy impression that the form of a 
man had protruded itself in the aperture, and I could define the 
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dim outline of the lower part of the body ; a strange feeling of 
being literally fascinated, like a man in a nightmare, roused me, 
and with a violent effort I started up from the chair, wide-awake, 
just in time to catch the ill-expressioned eyes of James fixed 
fully upon me. It was the only time I ever saw his eyes, and I 
hope never to see them again. In less than an instant the white. 
fringed eyelids fell into their accustomed place, and in a low 
voice, with perfect self-possession, he addressed himself to Mary, 
who, roused by my violent start, turned quickly around. 

“Am I to lay the table for two, my lady?” 

“No; Mr. Stephen will not be here; he dines in the country 
to-night.” 

He withdrew, closing the door with all his habitual care and 
attention. Mary, turning to me with a strange, surprised look 
still on her face, remarked : 

“ Did you fall out of your chair, Stephen, or had you a bad 
dream?” 

“Yes, a very bad dream; and nothing will induce me to 
leave you alone here with that man. I believe I have caught 
your strange dislike to him. You must get rid of him, and that 
without delay. I shall write by to-day’s post to Howard and 
beg him as a personal favor to do anything he likes with the man 
except leaving him here.” 

“ Really, Stephen,” said Mary, laughing, “I believe you’re 
more inconsiderate than I am. You know he was engaged for 
six months, and we have nothing against him but an uncomfort- 
able feeling about that wretched money.” 

On this point, however, my mind was made up, and I wrote 
my letter. I am not a man given to fancies nor an idle believer 
in dreams, but the expression I had caught in that man’s eyes 
haunted me for weeks. That he had taken in my ill-concealed 
horror at a glance was certain, and equally certain was it that 
he would be on his guard against any action on my part. How 
long he stood at the door, and what his motive was for standing 
there, must remain a mystery. 

Mary undertook to keep a watchful eye on everything till I 
returned the next morning. After I left all went on as usual, 
and Mary settled down for a quiet evening as soon as she came 
out from dinner. What happened after I give in her own words: 

“It must have been some time after dinner, for I had spent 
at least three-quarters of an hour walking up and down the 
room with the window open. I felt heavy and thought this was 
the best way to work it off. After I satdownI must have dozeda 
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little, when I became aware that James was in the room. I won- 
dered what he'was doing. I remained quite still and watched him 
moving about. He put out all the candles and moved my read- 
ing-lamp from the table at my side and placed it well on the mid- 
dle of the writing-table; he then went out of the room, only half- 
closing the door after him. The next moment I had drawn off 
my shoes and followed quietly to the door. He was mounting 
the stairs with the same self-satisfied, deliberate tread. To my 
horror I saw him turn the gas out on nearly every landing as he 
‘passed. What could he be doing? Had I been asleep? Was 
it very late? I looked at the clock in the hall—fifteen minutes 
to ten o’clock; the lateness of the hour was evidently not his 
motive. In another moment I was following noiselessly up the 
stairs. By this time he had reached the nursery, which he entered 
without remonstrance or greeting of any kind from the inmates. 
1 was beginning to feel very much alarmed, and, with my heart 
thumping very audibly, I glided into the hot-water closet, from 
which I had a full view of the nursery. Rebecca, to my astonish- 
ment, was fast asleep in an arm-chair. Kitty was invisible from 
where I stood. James looked round with a low chuckle at Re- 
becca, saying: ‘ You’re all comfortable enough for to-night, Mrs. 
Nurse; I told you I’d be even with you some day.’ He next 
proceeded to put out all the lights except a small lamp which 
generally burned all night ; this he placed in safety, and then left 
the room and went down-stairs, I following as closely as was 
prudent. On the top of the kitchen flight I came to a stand-still. 
As he passed the kitchen he looked in, closed the door, and turned 
the key. He then entered the pantry. As he opened the door a 
blaze of light revealed to me in my dark corner an extraordinary 
scene of confusion and disorder: the floor was strewn over with 
paper, bags, and boxes ; two strange men, who were moving ac- 
tively about, turned to James, saying: 
“* Well, how did you find them all? Have the drops done their 
duty well? They’re a fine improvement to supper beer.’ 
*.“*Oh! yes,’ answered James. ‘They are all safe and comfort- 
able, for to-night at least,so now let us pack and be merry; by 
the time they all wake from their refreshing slumbers we shall be 
miles away. It’s a lucky chance that Mr. Paul Pry has to dine 
at some of his eternal clubs or places to-night, or he’d have been 
poking round. I don’t approve of cousins who are always—’ 
“ Here the door closed with a bang and I heard no more. I 
felt there was not a moment to lose. The men, I knew, were 
safe for some time. I returned to the nursery and shook Rebec- 
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ca, but made no impression. The children were perfectly quiet 
and sleeping peacefully. I caught up a hat and cloak, and went 
quietly down-stairs and out the front-door, which I closed behind 
me with a latch-key, so as to make no noise. I knew that some- 
thing serious was going on, and that not a moment must be lost. 
I got into the first cabI met and drovetothe club. There did not 
seem a shadow of a chance of finding Stephen there, as his night 
was, I knew, pretty well filled up; but it was close by and on my 
way to Scotland Yard. The porter stared when I asked him if 
my cousin ‘ was there.’ Yes, he had arrived about five minutes 
before. My heart gave a great bound. I felt I was safe. The 
porter shuffled and hesitated when I asked to see my cousin. 
Every moment seemed like an eternity, till, fairly desperate, I 
placed my hand on the electric bell and said: ‘Take my mes- 
sage directly or I'll rouse the house.’ The man saw it was 
serious. 

“*What name, ma’am?’ ‘Say Lady Trevor is here.’ In 
two minutes Stephen was standing before me, and the next saw 
us seated in the cab on our way to Scotland Yard. Inspector 
Sanderson was there. After a few hasty directions he returned 
with us to Grosvenor Place, closely followed by another cab 
containing four policemen. The inspector advised us to alight 
at some distance from the house, in case there might be any one 
watching, though he considered it still much too early for the re- 
moval of stolen property. All appeared quiet as we came near 
No. 25, so little time had been lost. I went up to the nursery 
at once; the children were quite safe and the nurses still fast 
asleep in the same position. There could be no doubt asleeping- 
potion had been cleverly administered, the effects of which I had 
escaped by my activity after dinner. 

“ Meanwhile Inspector Sanderson proceeded with his little 
band to the scene of action. They were in all six against three, 
and all armed, so that the burglars’ pistols could soon be si- 
lenced if they made themselves disagreeable. A good deal of 
noise and talking was going on inside the pantry ; it was evident 
they were resting after their work, and refreshing themselves 
for the approaching journey. They freely discussed their plans— 
where they were going and what they intended to do with the 
plate, which was all ready packed for removal. The conver- 
‘sation had become very animated, when, at a sign from the in- 
‘spector, the door was opened, and each of the inmates of the 
pantry found himself confronted by a policeman and a pair of 
thandcuffs. They were literally caught in a trap from which 
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there was no escape. Much to Stephen's surprise, he found 
himself face to face with no less a personage than John Read, 
who was, as it transpired afterwards, the moving power in a 
good many plate-robberies. He was an old hand and well 
known to the police. James, who was no relation to Read, had 
already been convicted. His good conduct obtained him a 
ticket-of-leave, and he had succeeded, by some lucky chance, in 
getting afloat again, though in the evidence it appeared almost 
certain that some suspicions of him had prevailed on his late em- 
ployer to part with him. 

“ There was no defence at the trial—in fact, none was possi- 
ble—and John Read and James Read aias James Smith are still 
working out the sentence allotted to their last offence. 

“T learned from Inspector Sanderson that the remarkable 
peculiarity about James Read’s eyes which had helped to preju- 
dice us against him was a very common result of close applica- 
tion to oakum-picking.” 
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Grey OF GREYBURY. A Novel. By the Marquis Biddle-Cope, of Rome. 
2 vols. 12mo, 294 PP; and 283 pp. London: Burns & Oates; New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1884. 


.The Marquis Biddle-Cope’s Anglo-American novel ought to make 
somewhat of an international sensation. It is thoroughly original, and it is 
also thoroughly clever. No author yet, we believe, has conceived the bold 
idea of transforming an American citizen into an English Tory squire and 
member of Parliament! 

First, to speak of Grey of Greybury as a novel pure and simple. It is 
written with great vivacity and skill. The plot, if not deep, is sufficiently 
complicated, and the interest is sustained with such magnetism that it 
positively does not flag once from beginning to end. The characters are 
mostly what might be described as brilliant off-hand portraits; and the 
sketches of life and society, both in England and America, are done with 
singular keenness. As the incidents are laid alternately in Philadelphia 
Quaker homes, in English country-houses, in Milan cafés, on Venetian 
canals, in the University of Oxford, and in Paris during the siege and the 
Commune, and as they are described with striking vividness, it will be 
seen that the story does not lack motion or variety. It only remains to 
add that the “color” is as warm and plentiful as the heart of novel-reader 
ought legitimately desire. The author’s style, too, is crisp, easy, and pic- 
turesque. 

But what shall we say of this foreigner’s handling of Americans and 
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Americanism? We call him foreigner, for, though not an Englishman, 
he says he has been brought “ to forget at last” that he is not an English- 
man; and though he speaks of his “American kindred,” he gives us no 
other right to claim him, and he writes of America altogether from the 
foreigner’s point of view. Without being quite so harsh a critic as the re- 
doubtable Sir Lepel Griffin, this Marquis Biddle-Cope is quite as violent an 
English Tory and quite as sweeping in his denunciation of democracy—of 
what he calls “ the preposterous assertion that ‘all men are born free and 
equal.’” He is tolerant of Americans with “blue blood swelling in their 
veins,” and by these he means Americans who have a long colonial pedi- 
gree, and who have behind that again an English lineage stretching back 
indefinitely towards William the Conqueror; for all other Americans he 
has a wholesome contempt. Yet even an American of this thoroughly 
qualified type he cannot bring himself to marry to the daughter of an En- 
glish baronet without first causing him to be discovered heir to an English 
house quite as ancient as the baronet’s. Previous to that, being only then 
Grey of Greybury, near Philadelphia, he is thoroughly objectionable— 
“the fellow’s a Yankee”; once become Grey of Grey’s-Ashby, England, he 
is received with open arms. This way of looking at a proposed son-in-law 
from the United States is probably natural enough with an English Tory 
baronet; the worst of it is that the author shares the baronet’s senti- | 
ments. 

The only American characters with whom the Marquis Biddle-Cope 
takes much pains (for none of the Grey family, charmingly as they are 
portrayed, can be rated Americans from the author’s standpoint) are 
Bessie Brown and her brother, “Friend Thomas.” Bessie is a demure 
Quaker young woman, who carries on a liaison with the hero, Raymond 
Grey, ten years her junior, in the hope that when he comes of age she can 
inveigle him into marrying her. Friend Thomas is a sanctimonious scoun- 
drel, who plots to levy blackmail off Raymond Grey, when the latter is 
engaged to be married in England, by threatening that he can prove Grey 
had been secretly married to his sister Bessie, and who threatens his sister 
with a publication of her shame if she does not aid him, by forged letters 
and false evidence, in his plots. The Marquis Biddle-Cope, with apologies 
to the Society of Friends, says that these portraits represent only indi- 
vidual cases, but that they are artistically true. Certainly no more repul- 
sive a pair was ever introduced into the pages of a novel. 

Although this book is written by a Catholic, and although the hero is 
made to find his way into the church eventually, yet there is nothing in its 
pages to mark a due abhorrence of the sin committed by the hero and this 
woman, Bessie Brown. True, a shade is cast over Bessie socially when the 
thing becomes known, but this has entirely to do with the social aspect of 
the case, and the shadiness would seem not to become really serious until 
the brother’s dabbling in forgery and perjury is also spoken of. Nobody 
seems to be affected by the moral view of the transaction. Raymond Grey 
receives a “light from Heaven” and joins the Catholic Church; yet he 
does not utter a single sentiment which would show that he felt remorse for 
the crime he had committed. He puts the girl from him lightly when he 
has tired of her, without the least apparent sense that he has done her any 
wrong. The matter does not trouble him at all. He resolves to break 
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with Bessie Brown, but does not want ascene. “He shrank from saying 
hard things, because he liked to slip through difficulties smoothly, without 
knocks and jarring. Even as a school-boy he hated quarrels, and if he 
ever flinched beneath a blow it was only because he remembered a 
doughty old Roundhead trooper whose name he bore, and certain De 
Greyes who bore the banner of the cross to Palestine with English 
Richard.” This modern pink and flower of Catholic chivalry only thinks 
of the Bessie Brown affair when Bessie’s brother begins to annoy, and then 
it is only to posture as the wronged and suffering one! 

The truth is, the Marquis Biddle-Cope’s Catholicism seems to be model- 
led largely after that of the old French parvenu who remained a Catholic 
because it was the only religion for gentlemen. The following ridiculous 
sentence gives a key to this author’s philosophy : 

‘ The preposterous assertion that ‘ all men are born free and equal,’ fa Ise historically, false 
scientifically, false morally, false from the standpoint of natural religion, of revelation, of phi- 
losophy, is fit companion to the delusions and mental perversions upon which repose the multi- 
farious sects of Protestantism.” 
No one, to our knowledge, ever asserted that all men are born free and 
equal ; the Declaration of American Independence—at which the marquis 
is hinting—says “all men are created free and equal,” and this is also ac- 
cording to St. Thomas. So much do our views differ from this author’s 
that we believe the Catholic Church is the medium which is to inter- 
pret for the world the immortal principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; and that on the soil of this America the church will reach 
her mightiest achievement, her grandest development—the glorious syn- 
thesis between the Old World and the New, between infallible authority 
and absolute freedom. 

The Marquis Biddle-Cope’s Anglo-American hero, scion of a Philadel- 
phia Quaker family, when he goes to Oxford, replies thus to a query of a 
fellow-undergraduate as to his political creed : 

‘**T am a Monarchist, a Legitimist, a Carlist, a Jacobite, everything ‘‘ unenlightened ” and 
“‘obsolete.”’ 

‘*« Fell me, then,’ says the other, ‘how was such a creature ever evolved in Pennsylvania ? 
But give us an idea of your Utopia. What is your model state ?’ ; 

‘**T should like Russia better than any country under heaven, if the climate was not so 
despicable.’ ” 


Truly a very much evolved American this! Is it possible the author 
himself—he informs us many of his personages are drawn from life, and 
imagination alone would hardly suffice to produce so unique a creature— 
has sat for part of the portrait of Raymond Grey, who hates his native 
country and abandons it, becomes a fox-hunting English squire and an Ox- 
ford graduate, enters Parliament in the Conservative interest, and joins 
the Catholic Church apparently as much for the sake of family prestige as 
through any other motive? This hybrid gentleman is certainly quite a 
new type which will surely be relished in the international book market. 

Apart from what we have pointed out, Grey af Greybury has a high old 
Tory flavor all through which is very piquant, whether the author is de- 
scribing a mob of Communist Zefroleurs in Paris as typical “ republicans,” 
or alluding to the family of a wealthy Welsh ironmaster at an English 
hunt-meet as ‘‘ very worthy people from the principality.” The descrip- 
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tions of fox-hunting and of society in the English shires are almost as good 
as Trollope could do them; and some of the bits of Oxford life are real 
cabinet pictures. 


A ROMAN SINGER. By F. Marion Crawford. 16mo, 378 pp. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 

This novel is in many respects a marked improvement on its author’s 
previous works. That eloquent narrative style of which he is the happy 
possessor here moves with a freer, evener grace. Here, too, perhaps for 
the first time since he began to write, Mr. Crawford has created some 
genuine human character—people of flesh and blood. Above all, in 4 
Roman Singer a note of pure and lofty sentiment is struck that alone lifts 
the book not only above what the author has previously written, but 
above the average of the fiction that both English and American authors 
are giving us to-day. It is, in short—name of strange sound'!—even a whole- 
some novel. 

And ‘this is true in spite of many serious blemishes which mar the 
book. Some of these ate blemishes of false taste, others of false art, anda 
majority would seem to be referable to the haste with which it is evident 
the novel was written. Such blemishes as are due to haste will serve but 
as a warning to Mr. Crawford that what art demands is not abundance of 
works but excellence of work. Even in the other mistakes—which we shall 
refer to—there is that which gives reason to hope that they are but the 
slips of an author whose way to better things is clear. 

. The plot of A Roman Singer is exceedingly slight. It is merely the 
story of a pair of lovers who, with very few of the usual complications, 
reach a happy consummation of their attachment. It is the accessories 
and the setting of this story that make the interest of the book. Count 
Cornelio Grandi is an old professor of philosophy in Rome, who was once 
a nobleman of good fortune. Nino Cardegna is the orphan son of one of 
the former peasants on his estates, whom the old professor has adopted. 
Count Grandi grows as fond as a father of his adopted son, and wishes to 
make a philosopher of him. But Nino possesses an extraordinary voice 
and develops a passion for music, which De Pretis, a maestro and old 
friend of the count’s, does his best to foster; so, with the count’s regretful 
consent, Nino adopts the profession of operatic singer. Nino sees one day 
the Countess Hedwig von Lira, daughter of the Graf von Lira, a Prussian 
military colonel staying for his health’s sake in Rome, and straightway 
falls in love with her. De Pretis, who is also Hedwig’s music-teacher, 
being convinced that Nino would sing better if he were in love, does all he 
can to favor Nino’s suit. From these roots springs a tale of true love in 
which Nino, Hedwig, Hedwig’s father, a baroness, a baron who seems at 
first intended for the Wandering Jew, and the Count Cornelio Grandi prin- 
cipally figure. 

The story is supposed to be told by the old professor-count ; and this 
character, as he unconsciously reveals himself in his delightfully garrulous 
narration, is the one really great thing in Mr. Crawford’s book. This Sor 
Cornelio, with his extraordinary attachment for his adopted boy, with his 
droll frugality, and his gay self-sacrifice, and his quaint philosophizing, and 
his timorous old housekeeper, Mariuccia, whose extravagance he is always 
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denouncing, is quite a new type, with a rich, new-old flavor all his own. 
One of his little disquisitions on love strikes the keynote of the spirit in 
which the book is written very truly ; so we will give an extract : 

‘¢ I am old to say sweet things of loving. But I cannot help it. Like our own dear Leo- 
pardi, I loved not the woman, but the angel which is the type of all women, and whom not 
finding, I perished miserably as to my heart. But in my breast there is still the temple where 
the angel dwelt, and the shrine is very fragrant still with the divine scent of the heavenly roses 
that were about her. . . . Now, therefore, I say, Love, and love truly and long—even for ever ; 
and if you can do other things well, do them; but if not, at least learn to do that, for it is a very 
gentle thing, and sweet in the learning. Some of you laugh at me and say: Behold this 
old-fashioned driveller, who does not even know that love is no longer in the fashion! By St. 
Peter, heaven will soon be out of the fashion, too, and Messer Satanas will rake in the just and 
the unjust alike, so that he need no longer fast on Fridays, having a more savory larder! And 
no doubt some of you will say that hell is really so antiquated that it should be put in the mu- 
seum at the University of Rome for a curious old piece of theological furniture. Truth! it is 
a wonder it is not worn out with digesting the tough morsels it gets when people like you are 
finally gotten rid of from this world, But it is made of good material and will last, never fear ! 
This is not the gospel of peace, but it is the gospel of truth.” 


The ugliest blemish in the book is the introduction of a certain baron- 
ess who is made to display an unlawful passion for Nino. Shé seems to be 
introduced solely with the view of complicating the plot and thus adding 
to its interest. But she could only be an element of disgust from first to 
last. Mr. Crawford's part would be more reprehensible in having recourse 
to this baroness, only that his own conscience seems to have quickly 
shown him the sinfulness, both against art and morals, of the character ; 
for, with much confusion and recklessness of dramatic fitness, he kills her 
off before the ninth chapter. 

Next to the introduction of the baroness the faultiest feature is the 
management of the marriage of Nino and Hedwig. Mr. Crawford is said 
to be a Catholic. At any rate, his book gives evidence of a strong religious 
feeling—for a novelist—and that even of a Catholic kind. He takes the 
trouble to make his heroine become a Catholic, and to have the marriage 
finally solemnized in a Catholic church, This passage occurs : 

*T do not know how it was managed, for Hedwig was certainly a heretic when she left her 
father, though she was an angel, as Nino said, But before they left Rome for Vienna there 
was a little wedding, early in the morning, in our parish church, for I was there ; and De Pretis, 
who was really responsible for the whole thing, got some of his best singers from St. Peter and 
St. John on the Lateran to come and sing a Mass over the two. I think that our good mother 
church found room for the dear child very quickly, and that is how it happened.” 


Having gone so far, it is a pity Mr. Crawford did not arrange the whole: 
episode so as to have kept the example of the lovers, if not edifying, at 
feast orthodox. This could have been done without difficulty, and the exi- 
gencies of his plot would have been fulfilled quite as well as at present. 

Among the failures in the book for which hasty construction is plainly 
responsible are the characters of the Graf von Lira and the Baron Benoni, 
both of which, especially the latter, promised well but ended lamely. 


THE Poor MILLIONAIRE: A Tale of New York Life. 
THE SHAMROCK GONE WEsT, and MorpDA: Tales. By William Seton, author 
of Romance of the Charter-Oak, etc. New York: P.O’Shea. 1884. 

These two novelettes present a brilliant appearance, and we think Mr. 
Seton’s severest critics will at least admit that they, and all the other 
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stories ‘he has written, are very readable. New England children read and 
re-read the three principal works of fiction which Mr. Seton has produced— 
viz., the two parts of the Romance of the Charter-Oakand The Pride of Lex- 
ington—with avidity, and this is, in our opinion, a good test of their merit, 
The comical episodes in these stories are sometimes too near the grotesque 
to be in good form. The same criticism will apply to other stories in which 
the author indulges his strong inclination to the humorous. Yet they are 
dashed off with a great deal of graphic power, and are very amusing. In 
other scenes, descriptive or pathetic, the author succeeds admirably. He is 
a versatile writer, and different stories from his pen vary from each other 
very decidedly, so as to call forth very opposite criticisms. Some of his 
shorter sketches are perfect of their kind, while others have faults which 
call forth some severe censures, as it seems to us, rather exaggerated. 

The Poor Millionaire is not one of the best of Mr. Seton’s stories in re- 
spect to artistic form. It is very realistic in its minute details, but lacks 
tone, harmony, and conformity to real life and probability in its structure. 
The moral is a very good one, the characters are vividly sketched, and we 
could wish that those millionaires who have lately committed suicide, and 
others who are haunted by a temptation to do likewise, might have met 
with such a sudden and happy conversion as that of Mr. Grey. We re- 
commend the story as a useful tract for circulation among millionaires and 
that class of our youth which is too much devoted to mint-juleps. 

The Shamrock Gone West and Mozda are, each in its own way, speci- 
mens of Mr. Seton’s most pleasing and successful manner. The first story, 
which appeared originally in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, tells of the way an 
Irish girl captivated a Yankee boy out West, with a real and natural pathos, 
and also a genuine and not exaggerated humor, which are simply charm- 
ing. The second is a romantic tale of the Tyrol, full of poesy. 


THE WoRKS OF ORESTES A. BROWNSON. Collected and arranged by 
Henry F. Brownson. Vol. ix., containing “The Spirit- Rapper” and 
“Criticisms of Some Recent Theories in the Sciences.” Detroit : Thorn- 
agg Nourse, publisher. For sale by the Catholic Publication Society 

oO. 


As much contained in this volume concerns the relation between reli- 
gion and science, it will be particularly welcome to the best class of readers. 
Few men have been so well able to treat of such subjects as Dr. Brownson. 
He was by nature and by training a philosopher, a metaphysician ; and it is 
for such men that the investigations of science furnish the raw material. 
The scientist must consult the metaphysician to learn the cause of his 
phenomena. If his researches are going to start with a reasonable basis he 
must be introduced to them by the philosopher, and if they are going to be 
suggestive of fundamental truth they must be ended in the philosopher's 
company. However great a man’s learning may be, if it is simply in the 
region of physical facts it is not philosophical. Dr. Brownson, in various 
essays contained in this volume, has well proved this, and has done it at 
the expense of Spencer, Darwin, and the school of which they are the 
leaders. Hence, before reading the works of the agnostics, or while strug- 
gling with their difficulties, let the studious inquirer read some of these 
essays. No fairer summary of the agnostic doctrines, no better statement 
of their relation to fundamental principles, can, we are convinced, be found 
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in the English language. His refutation of their errors is simply unanswer- 
able—is, indeed, the only short and decisive one possible. To allege facts 
against facts with such specialists as agnostics is like trying to howl down 
the east wind. Facts are only mastered by principles; the moral bearings 
of events are only understood after a study of their causes. We commend 


this volume. 










THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH IN ITS OUTLINES. An Exposition 
of Modern Socialism. By Lawrence Gronlund. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard, publishers ; New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1884. 


This book of 278 pages contains several just and severe criticisms on 
the actual evils of the present political society, particularly those of our 
own country. This, indeed, is its real value. As such we recommend it to 
our politicians, legislators, and spread-eagle orators. Its author advocates 
an ideal socialism with an enthusiasm that reminds us of Brisbane, George 
Ripley, and other social reformers of half a century ago. But the evils 
which afflict mankind are not so much political or social as they are per- 
sonal, and our author makes the mistake of stopping half-way, as if the 
social adjustments were the radical cure for personal evils. Notwithstand- 
ing he possesses but a smattering of theological science, he talks on reli- 
gious matters with a dogmatic spirit. This is to be regretted, for it dis- 
credits whatever truth he may have to say in the remainder of the volume. 
From this point of view the book indicates a man whose clothes are too 
big for him. We have read the entire volume attentively, and we advise 
those who are interested and students of political economy and social ques- 
tions to do the same. 



























SUMMER. From the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau. Edited by H.G.O. 

Blake. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 

Summer is the ninth volume of Thoreau’s works, and is one of the rich- 
est in thought and expression of the series. 

The contents of Summer have been selected by Mr. Blake from the note- 
books of Thoreau, the Concord naturalist and philosopher, who was much 
given to jotting down during his frequent rambles, at all hours of the day 
and night, his thoughts and criticisms on books, men, and the natural ob- 
jects which surrounded him. Thoreau was a true son of Nature. He loved 
the inanimate as well as the animated subjects of his studies. It pained 
him to see life destroyed, if it were only a growing tree or the hawk preying 
upon the farmers’ poultry. In obeying this principle he denied himself 
the advantages of an ornithological collection, so valuable an aid to the 
naturalist in the study of birds. 

This volume, appropriately entitled Swmmer,is the result of summer 
investigations in the field and forest, which will well repay a careful perusal. 
The reader can follow the author in his rambles with the aid of an excellent 
map which has been prepared for the work. 

While dealing with the principles of nature, Thoreau exhibits an entire 
lack of orthodoxy, as far as revealed religion is concerned. In fact, while 
looking upward “through Nature to Nature’s God” he ignores much that 
is usually accepted by Christians. His friends say of him that he once had 
intentions of fitting himself for the ministry, but this idea was abandoned 
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by the time he graduated from college. He then followed the “ bent of his 
inclination,” and fairly revelled in the studies of the field and forest for the 
remainder of his life. 

His ignoring revealed truth is a problem we could never satisfactorily 
solve. Why should not a man accept all that Thoreau accepted, and yet 
delight to live in the light of revealed truth? 

In his natural and simple life, in his honesty of purpose, in his soon of 
all created things, in his bold and outspoken detestation of human wrongs, 
in his act of going willingly to prison rather than offend his conscience— 
there is much to be admired in Thoreau’s life. Though an extremist in 
some of his views, he held up to his more extravagant countrymen a mirror 
in which he contrasted the simplest and purest forms of living with the 
most nerve-wearing and wasteful. A reformer must be by nature an 
extremist as compared with the average man. Thoreau shows by his 
methods how much time for study and self-improvement may be rescued 
from the whirl of life. Many thoughtful persons now read his works and 
realize how much time, physical labor, and mental wear is wasted in trying 
to live as others do and in bowing to the dictates of fashion. To all this 
the simple, studious, and natural life of the Concord naturalist is in great 
contrast. 

While the peculiar’ positions of many of Thoreau’s readers will not 
allow them to adopt the simple habits of his daily life, yet all can learn 
through his books how wonderful, how beautiful, and how beneficent to 
the overworked man of to-day is the untrammelled contemplation of the 
works of our kind Creator, who is, let us add, also our Mediator and Re- 


deemer. 


WHIRLWINDS, CYCLONES, AND TORNADOES. By William Morris Davis, 
Instructor in Harvard College. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: 


Charles T. Dillingham. 


The matter discussed in this little volume is certainly, just at the pre- 
sent time, of the deepest interest. The tornado particularly, and especially 
in the great Northwest, is growing both in frequency and rapacity. The 
awful phenomenon has awakened such a dread in the hearts of people 
dwelling on the great plateaus above the Missouri valley that any appear- 
ance in the heavens only remotely resembling a funnel spreads immediate 
and breathless panic. Many of its most familiar tracks are beginning to be 
recognized and mapped out, houses are being built on the northeast slopes 
of hills, cellars are designed with storm-proof corners, and children are 
early warned, the moment they catch sight of the ominous spiral, to direct 
. their flight to the southward. Once the creature appears, however, neither 
flight nor barrier is of any avail. 

Mr. Davis first considers small dust-whirlwinds, next the great hurri- 
canes and typhoons of the tropical seas, and lastly tornadoes and water- 
spouts. Normally the air tends to maintain a condition of stable equili- 
brium, owing to its gravity. But when the beams of the sun heat too 
rapidly the lower strata of the atmosphere this equilibrium is overthrown 
and the whirlwind produced. Still air on a low, flat surface devoid of water 
becomes very highly heated before the equilibrium is disturbed. If the air 
were in motion no part of it would remain long enough close to.the ground 
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to be greatly warmed ; if the surface were not flat the lower air would flow . 
up the slopes as soon as it was a little heated, and not wait to acquire a high 

temperature; if the surface were moist much of the sun’s heat would be 

employed in the process of evaporation, and would so be lost to the lower 

air. The longer the delay before the disturbance begins the more violent 

the motion when it does begin. The lower air rises at some point against 

the downward pressure of the upper layers. The surrounding heated air 

then rushes in from all sides, creating the gyration and producing an up- 

ward current. The author adduces some happy illustrations to show that 

heat alone is capable of producing the rotary motion in wind. The part 

taken by condensing vapor as a sustaining agent in the great cyclones is 

presented in a very happy manner. Due force is also given to the earth’s 

rotary motion in the production of the inward spiral motion of the storm. 

The effect, too, of rainfalls on the course and force of the storm is pointed 
out. 
The author goes very thoroughly into the consideration of the great . 
cyclones of the ocean. It is true that the behavior of these great storms 
has been long and carefully studied, and has been almost established on a 
scientific basis by the labors of Dove, Redfield, Reid, and their successors. 
Still, the author treats the matter freshly and brightly. His description of 
an ocean hurricane is very graphic, and where he fells the tragic fate of the 
luckless vessel caught in “ the eye of the storm” he furnishes a model in- 
stance of word-painting. 

Following Ferrel, he considers that the great havoc of the tornado is 
due to the partial vacuum produced in its centre by the centrifugal motion 
of the whirl, and the consequent rushing in of surface air-currents. He 
eliminates, and very probably correctly (although it is ably disputed), elec- 
tricity as an essential ingredient in the tornado’s composition. Certainly 
the wind alone would be capable of effecting all the destruction recorded 
of tornadoes. All that is needed is velocity. Sufficient velocity being 
given, the most direful effects follow. There is a fixed relationship between 
the velocity and pressure of the wind. The pressure is proportioned to the 
square of the velocity. A velocity, for instance, of twenty miles an hour 
exerts a pressure of two pounds on the square foot, and of forty miles a 
pressure of eight pounds, and soon. The greatest pressure ever recorded 
was that of ninety-three pounds, produced by the East St. Louis tornado of 
1871. This force lifted a mogul engine from the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
road track and threw it to a distance of fifty feet. That wind was moving 
at the rate of one hundred and forty miles an hour. Yet it is well known 
that air flows into a vacuum at a marvellously more rapid rate—a rate of 
¢welve hundred and eighty feet a second, or eight hundred and seventy- 
two miles an hour. 

Professor Davis’ little treatise is written in true scientific spirit, and isa 
valuable addition to our storm literature. 


TANCRED, PRINCE OF TIBERIAS: A Tale of the Eleventh Century. From 
the French. 12mo, 224 pp. Baltimore and New York: John Murphy 


& Co. 1884. 


This is a truly inspiring tale, in which exciting adventure, noble senti- 
ment, and a pageant of historic deeds appeal to the imagination of the 
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reader. He must be indeed a dull or demoralized boy who would begin to © ~ 
read this book without growing absorbed in its fascinating pages; and no q 
boy can read it through and not be made the better for it. It is a tale of ] 
the order of Ben-Hur, which has vindicated the good taste of our youth by 
proving such a success. The hero, Tancred, is a Crusader, and he is taken 
through the stirring vicissitudes of the Crusader’s life from Sicily to the 
Holy Land. It is one of the best boys’ books that have been issued recently, 


A MARVELLOUS History; or, The Life of Jeanne de la Noue. By the au- 
thor of Eastern Hospitals, Religious Orders, Tyborne, etc. 16mo, 146 pp. 
London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication a 
ciety Co. 1884. 


A “marvellous history” indeed is that of Jeanne de la Noue, the linen- 
draper’s daughter, who, two hundred years ago, founded the Sisters of St. 
Anne of the Providence of Saumur; and the book above named presents 
that history in a singularly attractive form, It is written less like a history 
of marvellous works of piety than like a novel intended as much to interest 
as to edify. Its descriptions are vivid, and its dialogue—of which plenty is 
skilfully made use of—contains real vigor and truthfulness to life. It is a 
book which will be read as easily by the worldly-minded as by the pious; 
and all who buy it will find that gratification which comes of doing a good 
deed in which no sacrifice is demanded, when they are told that the profits 
of the work are devoted to a very commendable charity—the support of 
the Holy Cross General Hospital, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 


Lost, and other Tales for Children, Adapted from the French by the au- 
thor of Zyéorne, Holiday Tales, etc. London: Burns & Oates; New 
York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1884. 


A collection of three admirable tales for children, the titles of which 
are “Lost,” “ Lottie,” and “‘ Miss Tea,” has just come from the pen of the 
author of Zyédorne. The author assures us that while the idea of these 
stories has been taken from the French, yet they are in no sense transla- 
tions ; they have been much altered and in part rewritten. Be this as it 
may, the stories are above the average of their class. They are the work 
of people who evidently understand children and sympathize with them, 
who know what amuses and what impresses the little folk. They thus dif- 
fer from a class of stories which seem to be written in the belief that the 
way to catch an intelligent child’s fancy is to address it in a mixture of 
preachiness and baby-talk. 








